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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Elizabeth de Bruce. By the Author of Clan- 
Albin. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1191. Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 


ELIZABETH DE Bruce has many faults and 
more beauties; it posseses eloquence of the 
highest and purest order, and pages, nay 
chapters, of twaddle, uninteresting to a Scotch 
reader, and wholly unpalatable, if not unin- 
telligible, to an English one. Had this work 
been confined to two volumes, its interest 
concentrated, some of its characters reduced, 
and others entirely expunged, we should 
have had the pleasure of recording it as a va- 
luable addition to the many able productions 
which have been ushered into the world un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Blackwood. When 
we began the perusal of Elizabeth de Bruce, 
we were delighted, and, taking a pinch from 
our Laurencekirk ounce-box, we emphaticall y 
exclaimed, ‘ This is indeed good ;’ but a con- 
siderable portion of our delight evaporated 
as we proceeded, and, although occasionally 
pleased, yet we shut the volumes in a far 
different spirit from that in which they were 
opened. Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood. The beauty of the first volume made us 
anticipate yet further delight in the succeeding 
ones; but we were disappointed, and _ per- 
haps more so than we had any right to be; 
allowing this, we find even in them much of 
sterling writing, and a scene or two as pow- 
erfully drawn as if the Great Unknown had 
taken up the palette, and dashed off, with 
his accustomed vividness and boldness, a few 
illustrations. We do not find fault with the 
introduction of quaint humour and origina- 
lity of character, nor quarrel with ludicrous 
situation and grotesque display; but we do 
most decidedly enter our protest against the 
insertion of a succession of | chapters, contain- 
ing merely a few incidents, most of them ex- 
traneous to the main plot, and enlivened 
only by the impudent garrulity of a Scotch 
lang-tongued housekeeper, the oddities of a 
Country valet, and the doctrinal effusions of 
a Cameronian hill-side preacher. These 
personages, together with the laird, (at whose 
Place’ they principally flourish,) if they 
had been judiciously brought into action, 
Would have relieved the deep colouring of 
€ more serious divisions of the tale, and 
Would have excited a suitable risibility; but, 
alack, open a page at random in any of the 
three volumes, and the names of the Reve- 
rend Gideon Haleburton, Robert Grahame, 
aird of Monkshaugh, Francis Frisel, or the 
hittrel, and Effie Trechnie, the before- 
mentioned housewife, are sure to meet the 
ha a the heroine the author has been 
re tortunate, around her are thrown beau- 


tiful halos; and we look on her, as the great 
and good, and we approach her almost in a 
Roman Catholic spirit, to worship a female 
saint. The mystery in which her birth is 
enveloped, gives an additional charm, and 
renders her situation yet more picturesque, 
and her conduct in it more to be applauded 
and admired. We can hardly tell who fs 
the hero; there is Wolfe Graham, a captain 
in his majesty’s army, who is the ‘ nevoy’ of 
the laird, and who, previously to his embark- 
ing for Ireland to oppose the rebels, had 
married Elizabeth. He has some claims to 
being termed the ‘first of the throng.” There 
is also a Mr. De Laney, avery active and in- 
telligent young man, who encounters peril 
for the sake of one of the proscribed O’Con- 
nors, the uncle of Elizabeth. He, from his 
rominent services, engages much attention. 
hen there is the mad Lord de Bruce, the 
betrothed of the elder O’Connor’s daughter, 
(who proves to be the mother of the Lady 
De Bruce ;) he claims our pity, and have not 
heroes a right to be pitied as well as to be ad- 
mired? We will not, however, pursue this 
weighty question any further, but give our 
readers an opportunity of judging, by the 
following extract, how well our author can 
write. Wolfe Graham, previously to his de- 
parture for Ireland, has returned to have one 
long and lingering look at his beloved wife : 
‘From the chill and pale gray dawn, and 
long before the faint shadowy light could 
have enabled any other eye to discern distant 
objects, had this young woman, kneeling at 
her high casement, watched the fords of the 
Oran, and every partial glimpse of the road 
which the breakings of the ground or the 
Opening trees permitted her to ste—to see 
him return home after he had left her, and 
again, a weeping interval spent, to see him 
depart “ for ever!”—as her sad heart whis- 
pered, and sunk into deeper sadness ;—for 
who ever parted, for the first time, from the 
object of devoted and passionate and en- 
grossing affection, without feeling that it 
must indeed be—for ever! And to her 
Wolfe Grahame was the engrossing object of 
every affection, loved as they alone can love, 
who in life have but one interest, one hope, 
and, in the fulness of that, desire and wish 
for none other. 
‘A solitary and unclaimed, but, neverthe- 
less, a fair and a happy child,—a solitary, 
unregarded, but, till now, a light-hearted and 
happy girl, the past life of Elizabeth de Bruce 
had been one long midsummer night’s dream. 
She had grown up in solitude and freedom, 
her young imagination in the clouds, but her 
heart on the dear green earth, finding, in the 
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natural sensibility, and in the recollection 
that all neglected as her existence had been, 
she was not the less a de Bruce, enough to 
nourish in her mind the self-respect and 
graceful pride of true nobility: tll Wolfe 
Grahame came, and a brighter heaven and a 
yet greener earth unfolded, and the pride of 
birth was forgotten in the dearer pride of af- 
fection; for to be his was happier than even 
her fondest brightest dreams, and now—she 
was his. 

‘Elizabeth had seen her lover cross the 
fords. They had already parted. She 
“turned her eye and wept ;” and when she 
again looked up there was no where to be 
seen that figure which her vision could have 
singled out on the instant among tens of 
thousands. His companions were slowly 
crossing the moor. Chiding the inadvert- 
ence which had thus lost sight of him while 
he might still be seen, and, with love’s own 
superstition, shrinking from this disastrous 
omen, she was still kneeling at her casement, 
carelessly wrapped in a long white dressing- 
gown, the redundance of her beautiful hair 
sweeping the floor, her brow resting on her 
hands, chill, pale, and trembling, and in the 
attitude of heart-struck abandonment, when 
her ear even painfully true of late to the 
slightest sound, caught the springy step, the 
light breathings,—and, starting with an ex- 
clamation of transport, the marble statue was 
on the instant touched into life—warmed into 
a bright and glowing form.—* He was come 
again! She would hear his voice! Hear 
him bless her, and bid her be of better cheer; 
and again and again vow to love her, and 
think of her ‘every day of the hour.” She 
would again hang on ‘that nether lip,’ to 
touch which she would have travelled bare- 
foot to Palestine.” 


‘“¢My Elizabeth! how is this! Cold, 
trembling, half-dressed. I must chide you 
for this.” 


‘ “Trembling, but not cold,” replied Eli- 
zabeth. ‘‘ But dothen—stay and chide me,”’ 
And, in tones yet softer, she whispered— 
“How kind was this return! I shall part 
with you now with courage so much firmer, 
—if it must be’/—Nay, do not shake your 
head. I will not talk so idly again. But 
you look so grave. Oh! surely you are 
come to warn me of newevil. Tell it out 
then—I have courage for it all.—They can- 
not unmarry me!” 

‘« T trust not,’ said Grahame, smiling and 
caressing her. ‘‘ Folly only—pure folly— 
brought me back, Elizabeth.” 

‘« Ah, rather dear, dear wisdom !” whis- 
pered Elizabeth.’ 

‘A fond but silent embrace was inter- - 





thousand forms of loveliness and delight scat- 
tered in her lonely path, objects to excite her | 


changed, and then followed much anxious 
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domestic discourse, with unavailing regrets, 
passionate adieus, and fond and melancholy 
anticipations all intermixed. 

*“ Should any emergency arise, my love, 
from the state of my uncle's affairs, or from 
our union, you may rely for all aid or counse! 
on our friend Gideon, safely and with pro- 

riety. He may not quite understand you, 
hut he loves you, and me for your sake. 
Iiow many good hearts have you drawn to 
me im giving me your own, Elizabeth! He 
is an honest and honourable man, though not 
exactly after the fashion of this world’s ho- 
nour; more shame for it perhaps. And yet, 
Piizabeth, how in this hour it wrings my 
heart to confide to another, even to worthy 
Gideon, the dear privilege of watching over 
your happiness !” 

‘* Pear not for me,” whispered Flizabeth. 
‘Fear not for me, while this generous wish 
1s yours. The love which makes me weak 
makes me strong also. Ills and trials may 
await us both; but happiness— mine —--is 
safe—anchored here—in the keeping of ho- 
nour and affection ;” and she rested her head, 
as if in token of confidence, on the bosom of 
her lover. But again the woman prevailed. 
“Yet, O dearest, dearest! if I should live 
to find you changed—estranged. Let me 
not think of it. Nay, you shall not smile at 
my woman's fears to-day. Kneel with me 
‘rather here—where we havea thousand times 
in fondness met and vowed affection never- 
ending; and pray to our God to restore us 
to each other with truth unimpaired, love 
undiminished.” 

‘They breathed this silent prayer on the 
altar of each other’s lips. 

‘“T can bear to part with you now,” 
whispered Elizabeth. ‘* Nay, to send you 
hence. Go then, dearest and only friend of 
your poor Elizabeth; and let us emulate 
each other in proving that though the ties 
that bind us may have been rashly formed, 
they were not made to be repented of” 
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not unaptly compared to the bird from whence | 
it took its name—to a falcon on the cwoop, | 
ready to pounce on its prey. The mountains, | 
stretching out on each side, formed the sweep- 
ing wings; the promontory, the body; and the 
tower itself, the proud crest of the noble bird, 
In days that were passed, this comparison 
might have held in several other respects. 
At the grassy neck or isthmus, which, like a 
natural bridge, linked the Pech’s Mount to 
the mountains, and afforded a roundabout 
access, and the only safe one to the tower, 
the hill-streams dashed down through the 
yawning chasms, whose fissures and rents 
still showed where the promontory had been 
torn from the mountain's side. Afier sweep- 
ing round its base they united their waters, 
thus forming a sort of natural moat. The 
place thus strong by nature had, in its 
prouder day, been carefully fortified by art; 
but it was now fallen into considerable de- 
cay. It had suffered in the wars of Mon- 
trose, and had been surprised and spoiled by 
private bands of the frontier gi/lie muhl dhu. 
Yet so late as the year 1745, it had afforded 
shelter to the vicinage, upon an alarm of the 
approach of the rebel army; for the people 
hereabout were mostly whigs, though a few 
gallant Grahames and dashing Drummonds 
still clung to the royal name of James, 

‘ The tower, like a mountain hero, turned 
its back upon the quiet valley, and opposed 
its rough front to battle with the stormy 
north. ° - ° ° 

‘Qising in pride on its own mountain 
side, banners of mist still floating round 
tower and battlement, it hung to an ardent 
gaze, a brave picture onthe green walls of 





earth! 

It perhaps were meet in us to mention that 
the opening chapter of this work contains an 
animated detail of the Windy Wodensday— 
in which, Cambuskenneth Lodge, a dilapi- 
dated hotel of the De Bruce family, in Edin- 


burgh, is burnt. It was supposed by many 





* Pale, very pale, and shivering, but out- 
wardly calm, with a long silent embrace she 
glided out of the arms that clasped her, sunk 
down and hid her face where she had be- 
fore knelt. And they had parted ! how again 
to meet in a world, whose direst curse is 
vavering fidelity, or change, or coldness 
of heart !’ 

Having inserted so beautiful a description 
of Elizabeth De Lbruce, we will allow the 
author to desenbe also the place of her resi- 
dence, the Tower of Ernescraig, an ancient 
stronghold of her family :— 

‘Steep and high where the mountain open- 
ed its hollow bosom at the head of the dean, 
there started sheer up a bluff promontory, 
called by the country people ‘The Pech’s 


Mount,” from its artificial appearance. A} 
narrow grassy isthmus connected this abrupt | 


promontory with the hills behind; and on it, 
perched like an eagle’s nest dallving with the 
storm, tose the tower of Firneseraig. The 
mountains’ closed darkly upon the 
tower; and yet in its height it was seen afar 


sjrles 


off in all directions, predominating over the | 


surrounding country, like the spirit of fallen 
chivalry. Ernescraig Tower and the sur- 


rounding scenery had been fancifully, and 


that this conflagration was wilful, and that 
foul deeds were concealed by this act. It 
turns out in the denouement, that our heroine 
was there an infant, and that the meeting of 
her mother with Lord De Bruce causes the 
latter’s melancholy insanity—but we shall not 
attempt to analyse. 

We tmust, however, notice a part of a most 
impassioned scene between Wolfe Grahame, 
then on his way to Treland, and O‘Connor, 
brother of his wife’s mother. The former had 
met the latter by appointment, in order to 


A 


he had landed a proscribed rebel. They are 
attended by Bess Slattery, a most mysterious 
‘agent who had willingly accompanied her 
‘chief to Scotland, 

‘He (O'Connor) sunk into thought; and 


leaned his uncovered head against the rock, 
in an attitude strongly expressive of natural 
grace and dignity. 


who assumed 


— 


Whispered Rouge-mantle, 


‘than with her own proud allv. ‘* Six feet 


of them, sones of the ould O'Connor; and 


Bags . 

' two in his shoes-——and they were seven boys | 
! 

| 


Aileen the youngest, and the fairest, and the 
flower, and the curse :—and the sea got its 
part, and the swoord got its part, and the 
grief as ever, had its own double portion. 
But did I not guide him well ’—Ay, and the 
blood will flow deeper, ere the axe which 
Fitzmaurice is whetting, fall on the proud 
neck of O’Connor!” 

‘This new riddle was whispered through 
clenched teeth, in a tone of almost insane 
energy; and before Wolfe could reply, 
Rouge mantle was clambering over the 
grave-stones and rocks, on her way to the 
little inn, for such spoils from Grahame’s 
portmanteau as might be substituted for the 
ill-bodinz green garb worn by the fugitive. 

‘ She returned in an incredibly short time ; 
and the exile changed his garb under the 
shelter of the block of a rock, Rouge. mantle, 
at the same time, bidding him, “ never 
make no bones about her, as she would just 
turn her head seaward and take a blast o’ the 
*baco pipe.” 

‘ In this attitude, something like common- 
sense appeared to have dawned upon her 
mind ; for she turned round saying—*t The 
boy is o’ the right, O’Connor :—I must part 
yez. I am—bless the mark ! —as well known 
on the road as the Port Dilly; and for as 
little good may be.” 

‘“ She is quite right in this, sir. With 
this change of dress, and my horse, were 
you alone you may proceed unchallenged 
whither you will. To her who is dear to us 
both, you may make those disclosures which 
neither time nor perhaps inclination permits 
you to make to me. Iam, indeed, more 
desirous to see you gone ere the day dawn, 
than for the gratification of my own anxious 
curiosity. I dare not even in writing allude 
to our rencontre. But tell her, thatif I ever 
seemed to listen with coldness to any one, 
whose life is fed with a portion of blood kin- 
dred to hers, to blame my condition and ac- 
quit my heart.” 

‘Grahame walked about to recover his 
compesure. Rouge-mantle addressed a few 
words in Irish to O'Connor, and tossed his 
green garb far into the sea, though with evi- 
dent reluctance. He gave her some money, 
and replied to her in the language she had 





facilitate his escape from the coast on which | 


wrapping Wolfe’s military cloak around him, | 


‘« Ts he not purty and gentale now?” | 


much more freedom with the young man, | 


used; and with many courtesies of her own 
| peculiar kind, she went on her way. 

‘The moon had almost sunk, the stars 
cleaned less vividly and a faint pale streak 
of dawn was visible in the direction of the 
| Antrim mountains. The fugitive gazed darkly 
'in the direction of his country, with that 
| yearning hoveless gaze of which only the 
| exile knows all the bitterness ; and stretched 
‘out his longing arms as if to clasp it to bis 
heart. 
| ¢* This is folly,” said he, assuming a 
| lighter tone than he had yet used. * I could 
| play the woman here :” he slipped his arm 
‘through Grahame’s. ‘ Poor country !—a 
sadder heart never left thee—a darker shadow 
never lowered over thee, since the hour when 
‘thy glorious green heed first rose in pride 
above the waters, and thy God blessed thee, 
"and saw that his work was good !—You think 
me a very fool, de Bruce, but that poor Ire- 
and is my country . In this hour it 1s more— 
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the birth-place and the grave of noble hopes ; 
and, in the narrow space between them, what 
of toil, and suffering, and grief, and remorse, 
are huddled!—I cannot tell you my story 
to-night, but I wish it were your destiny to 
carry your arms elsewhere.” . 

‘As he talked, the sullen roll of a single 
cannon-shot swung over the waters of the 
channel. He made a slight agitated move- 
ment, the nervous movement of one who has 
been long hunted, but is at last under no 
necessity of exercising self-command. 

«« ?Tis the Carrickfergus signal gun,” 
said Wolfe. ‘* Ona still night the booming 
of the evening gun may be heard on this 
coast.” 

«« 'Tis to me the last voice of Ireland |” 
said the exile. 

‘ Wolfe saddled his good steed himself; 
and a load seemed taken off his heart when 
the fugitive disappeared in the curves and 
bends of the road leading towards Ayr, just 
as day was breaking.’ 

An extract of a humourous character shall 
conclude our present notice :— 

‘The endless fiddling preparations for 
breakfast being at last arranged to his satis- 
faction, Monkshaugh requested Mr. Gideon 
to say grace. 

‘The laird had a practice—no bad one by 
the way—of boiling the eggs for breakfast in 
a small silver skillet, under his own eye; 
and when honoured with the visits of the re- 
gular clergyman of the parish, that judicious 
divine so manayed his benediction, that it 
was found quite as useful as a sand glass; 
for the eyes slipped in at the commencement 
were at the * amen” boiled to a “ single- 
popple,” the Whittrel said. It is impossible 
for us to give our readers any adequate idea 
of the importance of egg-boiling in the esti- 
mation of Monkshaugh. Yet, although he 
had some faint notion that Gideon might be 
a little discursive in his devotions, he rashly 
committed the silver skillet and the treasures 
it contained to his discretion; a fatal confi- 
dence as it proved! for Gideon, who never 
missed throwing in * a word in season,” on 
this memorable era in the life of his friend, 
Wolfe, launched forth in an unusual strain 
of homely and touching eloquence ; com- 
mencing with the journey of the young pa- 
triarch into Padanaram, next going down 
with Joseph into Egypt, (by which time 
Monkshaugh began to fidget,) and following 
the stripling shepherd of Bethlem on_ his 
going forth, armed with a sling and the 
stones of the brook, in the might of the Lord 
of Hosts, against the gigantic Philistine; and 
ending with the three children walking un- 
scathed in the fiery furnace, and Daniel un- 
touched in the lion’s den—that is, the city 
of Dublin, whither Wolfe was now bound. 

*“ My siller pannikin, Francie!” whis- 
pered the laird in agony to his domestic. 
But that worshipful serving-man, bearing in 
tind divers well-earned drams shabbily with- 
held, with upturned eyes was wrapped in 
high devotion, deaf to the entreaty of his 
master. So the eggs, begun by boiling, 
were finished by a sort of roasting; thus 
adding yet another to the three hundred ways 
which the genius of the French has invented 








for eooking eggs, and, worse still, the favorite 
silver utensil was nearly converted into its 
original bullion. 

‘ The laird, who, after the hint of ‘‘ mak- 
ing idols of China platters and mousted peri- 
wigs,” disdained to snatch with his own hand 
the vessel from destruction, was not however 
proof against this fresh vexation; nor did 
he conceal his displeasure. ‘* Not that he 
minded the value of the skillet, but it had 
been brought into the family by the ‘ fair 
Grace Drummond, called the flower of Strath- 
allan,’ and kept by the ladies of Monkshaugh 
ever since, for mulling wine, and making 
starch for their Valenciennes, Mechlin, and 
Dresden laces.” 

‘« And the eggs,” quoth Frisel, ‘* might 
do for the bairns to dye, and row on the 
braes on Pasch Sunday, Mr. Gideon.” 

‘““ Ay! and are they clean useless say ye, 
Francie,” replied Gideon, a grim smile man- 
tling his long visage.—‘* O, but it’s like mar- 
row to my bones to get the whip-hand o’ the 
flesh even in so sma’ a matter as the boiling 
of an egg!” Monkshaugh stared. 

‘ TIand them this way,” said Gideon.— 
“ And as this clayey house of our tabernacle 
must be maintained in some measure 0 
strength, while our master has work for us” 
to do, you’ ll fetch me an oat cake from Effie, 
my wee man; and the back o’ my hand to 
your dainty breads. And see, Monkshaugh, 
if your doo, or your sow, or yout dog, or 
your cat, will choose the weaten flour de- 
vices of penny-leddies, baps, and luggit-rows, 
before our ain hamely country commodities. 
Nature never errs in these her dumb bairns.’ 
—‘‘* No—nor in a kindly Scot,” said Frisel. 

‘ Monkshaugh, who prided himself ex- 
ceedingly on the wheaten bread manufac- 
tured in his family, became more and more 
petted, fancying Gideon studiously affronted 
him. 

‘ “Tf this be so,” said Wolfe, smiling, 
“you ought to mortify the flesh upon the 
wheaten bread.’’ And he pushed various 
sorts before Gideon. 

«“ And I believe ye may be right, Wolfe, 
my lad. It’s but a carnal longing this for 
aiten cakes after all;” and pushing out his 
huge paw, he drew towards him, as what he 
supposed the simplest and least ostentatious 
sort of bread on the table, the identical ** sou- 
ple scone” on which the laird had fixed his 
eyes and heart, and at one of which he would 
have delicately picked for an hour, though 
godly Gideon, folding them up like pan- 
cakes, obeying the adage, and made ‘“ but 
one bite of a cherry.’’ Ile afterwards so un- 
consciously mortified the flesh, that rolls, 
baps, and breakfast bread of all sizes and de- 
nominations, Scottish and English, disap- 
peared before him like snow in a shower. 

‘In utter consternation, Monkshaugh, for- 
getting his displeasure, looked on by stealth, 
and at last seriously alarmed, whispered his 
nephew, “ He'll worry, Wolfe—he’ll worry 
—he’ll do himself a mischief!—A’ the hard 
eggs !—I could not in a fortnight eat so 
much, put breakfast, dinner, and supper the- 
gither.” 

‘ Wolfe smiled, but interfered not; and at 
last Gideon called a halt, observing, that 





** Ife liked to rein in his appetite ; and both 
as a man and a Christian scorned dainty 
eaters, who held as much sossing about the 
stuffing of one miserable caw as might suffice 
for a bridal banquet.” ’ 





A Generul View of the Present Sy:tem of 
Public Education in France, &e. By Da- 
vip Jounstoy, M.D.  8vo. pp. 230. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; London, 
Whittaker; 1827. 

Tue attention and interest excited by the ap- 

pointment of a royal commission to inquire 

into the state of the Scottish universities, has 
created in the mind of Mr. Johnston the very 
natural idea, that a short history of the um- 
versity of Paris, with some account of the 
various enactinents now in force for regulat- 
ing and arranging the courses of study in the 
higher faculties, as well as in the inferior 
schools, since its new organization, might not 
be uninteresting or unacceptable to the pub- 
lic. Ile has judged correctly; nothing on 
sg vitally and universally important a subject 

education, can be without attraction: and 
feast of all can the University of Fyance fail 

Jn arresting the consideration of all reflecting 

minds. As a system of instruction, it is in 

every respect complete. The progression, 
observes Mr. Johnston, followed in the dis- 
tribution of the various branches of litera- 
ture; the excellent arrangement of the infe- 
rior schools, which leaves little to desire on 
the head of elementary education; and the 
absolute necessity of completing a thorough 
preliminary course of philosophical and ge- 
neral study, before entering the faculties ; 
merit great and deserved admiration. At a 
period, then, when inquiries are said to be 
making into the present state of science and 
literature in this country, not only in their 
deeper, but also in their more elementary 
branches, the constitution of the University of 

France, differing so much as it does from that 

of the Scottish universities, may be studied 

with advantage, and may afford hints for im- 

provement in many points connected with 

the system of education in Scotland, and we 
may add in this country also. This volume 
gives an interesting and concise detail of the 
early rise and subsequent progress of the uni- 

versity of Paris previous to its suppression, a 

sketch of the temporary systems to which 

that event gave rise, and a perspicuous and 
distinct, though brief acceunt of the Royal 

University of France. 

We cannot, at present, enter into an exa- 
mination of the more weighty particulars with 
which this general view presents us; and 
having just stated the nature and pretensions 
of Mr. Johnston’s present effort, we subjoin 
a gratifying notice of the elementary schools 
of France, and afew judicious remarks by 
which this notice is succeeded :— 

‘The elementary schools of France are 
placed under the superintendence of commit- 
tees, one of which is established ip each can- 
ton of the kingdom, and watches over the 
progress of instruction in that canton. The 
number of members composing each com- 
mittee varies according to the population and 
extent of the district, The ex officio members 
are the curé, the justice of peace, and the 
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principal of the college, if there Le one in the 
canton; the other members are chosen by 

the rector upon the approbation of the pre- 

fect. Primary schools may be founded by 

communities, by charitable associations, by 

licensed teachers, or by private munificence ; 

but, at the same time, none can be founded 

but under certain conditions, which must be 
observed before they receive the countenance 
of the law. The teachers also have certain 
forms to go through, and certain examina- 
tions to undergo, before receiving the right 
of teaching. They are required to present 
a certificate of good conduct, signed by the 

clergyman or mayor, tu pass an examination 
before an inspector of academy, or some 
other functionary, and then, according to 
their appearance and merits, they receive 
their patents of capacity. These patents are 
of three kinds or degrees, and are granted in 
reference to the extent of instruction given 
in each school. The laws and regulations 
relative to the organization and management 
of the primary schools are distinct and well 
defined, and the utmost attention is paid to 
the morals and welfare of the children at 
tending them. 

‘Since the commotions of the kingdom 
have ceased, and France, allowed to repose 
after a series of events so complicated and so 
important, has been enabled to look into her 
internal situation, and, from a long state of 
peace, found time to turn her attention to her 
more immediate and social interests, the most 
enlightened philanthropy has been spreading 
among all ranks. From that excellent prince 
the dauphin, whose name is to be found at 
the head of so many charitable institutions, 
down to the humblest citizen, a liberal spirit 
has been fostered, which is powerfully con- 
tributing to the moral improvement of the 
people. The burden of education for the in- 
ferior classes is no longer left wholly upon 
the shoulders of government; on the contra- 
ry, the greater number of public schools are 
now supported by charitable associations and 
private benevolence. The language of cha- 
rity and philanthropy is now to be every 
where heard, and what was formerly but the 
vain wish of some humane persons, is ac- 
knowledged by all as a practical and impe- 
rative duty. The instruction of the great 
body of the people is considered as a right 
which they are entitled to; and the work is 
advancing with a rapidity and success which 
will ensure at once the happiness of those 
whose intellectual improvement is immedi- 
ately consulted, and the welfare of the coun- 
try at large. 

‘The following extract from a speech of 
one of the most illustrious noblemen in 
France, does him infinite honour, and must 
give pleasure to every well-wisher of human- 
RY So 

‘**To me it appears that in this world 
there are advantages which every individual, 
rich or poor, has aright to enjoy, and in 
which he has a right to participate as a mem- 
ber of the great society of mankind; these 
advantages are the employment of his ration- 
al qualities, and the knowledge of religion, 
of morality, and of justice. But without in- 
struction, what an imperfect notion of these 
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advantages can be entertained, if, indeed, it 
can exist atall. <A state of ignorance, there- 
fore, is a violation of the rights of humanity. 
It has been often said, that to give bread to 
those that want is a duty incumbent upon 
all governments; but ought the wants of the 
mind to be more neglected than the wants of 
the body? The discovery is nut long of be- 
ing made, that a school of instruction is a 
more certain and permanent means of pro- 
ducing plenty than a depét de mendicité ; 
without instruction, a man, whether born in 
the palace or the cottage, is but a physical 
and material being; it is education that 
makes him a rational and sensible being.” 
‘These are sentiments to which the heart 
of every one must respond. Ignorance is an 
evil which soon leads to degradation—to a 
degradation of all those feelings and senti- 
ments that require only to be called into ac- 
tion to britlg forth the very best fruits. Many 
an unfortunate person is doomed to pass his 
life unknown and unseen, from being unable 


| to obtain those precious advantages which a 


cood education, moral and religious, would 
have afforded him. 

‘The formation of a code of laws to deter 
from evil those whose habits or temper might 
lead them to the commission of it, is and has 
always been the first and most important ob- 
ject of attention with an enlightened govern- 
ment; but is the formation of a code of laws, 
which act by inspiring terror, the only means 
of preventing vice? Fear will undoubtedly 
zo far in doing this; but education will ope- 
rate more radically and efficiently, and no 
one will deny that it will act in a more desir- 
able manner. It will teach mankind to know 
cood from evil, to mark the distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice, and to judge of the 
benefit that must ensue from adhering to the 
one, and of the consequences that, sooner or 
later, must inevitably follow the practice of 
the other. Let the eye be cast over the vari- 
ous nations of the globe, and it will soon 
perceive the truth of the maxim, that Igno- 
rance is the source of misery and guilt. 
Wherever the light of instruction has shone, 
idleness and vice have disappeared, the ex- 
cesses of passion, unbridled crime, and open 
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defiance of all justice, have given place to 
obedience to the laws of society; and the 
‘human mind has yielded to an influence 
which has had the effect of bringing forth 
qualities that were not wanting, but that 
ierely lay dormant. How many persons 
may say with the poor prisoner—* Had ] 
heen taught to read and write, I should not 
have suffered this confinement!” The most 
| illustrious philosophers, the most enlightened 


statesmen of all nations, whose attention has | ta: 5 
ecuted with considerable ability, with labov- 


been turned to the good of their fellow- men, 
| have always regarded the instruction of the 
| people as the only true means of securing 
| the happiness of individuals and the prospe- 
rity of a country. Itis a glorious epoch for 
humanity, when princes show an example 
for extending the light of knowledge among 
their subjects. This impulse has been given, 
and though there be countries that still groan 
| under a despotism more intolerable than that 
lof the body—the despotism of the soul, yet 
‘these must ere long regain their rights and 





vindicate their privileges. While one mo- 
narch publishes an edict obliging his subjects 
to send their children to school, to obtain an 
education which is to render them faithful 
subjects and good men, and brands those 
who do not obey this edict with the mark of 
opprobrium and shame, it will hardly be be- 
lieved that another monarch, in a land where 
the bounty of Nature, in the magnificence of 
her works, must be an ever-existing reproach 
to him, has issued an edict, in which it is 
forbidden to all, who do not possess a certain 
annual income, to learn the most ordinary 
branches of instruction.* 

‘This, however, has lately occurred, and 
while the consequences are seen, in the mo- 
ral and mental degradation of a fine people, 
it must be a matter of exultation to the phi- 
lanthropist, that those nations which stand at 
the summit of earthly power have spurned at 
doctrines so degrading to humanity, and so 
destructive to the best interests of society. 

‘France, with a population of thirty mil- 
lions of souls, affords an extensive field tor the 
operations of an enlightened government ; 
but, at the same time, were the elementary 
instruction entirely in the hands of the go- 
vernment, and wholly dependent on it, this 
great population would render it a matter of 
infinite difficulty, nay, of impossibility, to 
create a system that would administer suffi- 
ciently or adequately to the moral wants of 
the great body of the people. But the French 
government has not attempted this. It has 


| adopted a plan which, while it prevents 


abuse, does not interfere with the endeavours 
of individuals to promote the great object of 
an enlightened benevolence. The primary 


' schools, in each district of the kingdom, are 
placed under the charge of a committee, the 


nature of which has been already described. 
These committees, again, are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the university; and, as much 
of the benefit to be derived from the progress 
of instruction must depend upon the choice 
of the members composing them, several or- 
donnances have been published by superior 
authority, setting forth the extent of the du- 
ties expected from them, and advising “ that 
the members should be enlightened men, dis- 
posed to examine, with impartiality and with- 
out bias, all projects of amelioration, and all 
new methods of education, before rejecting 
them.’’’ 

The volume before us forms part of a more 
extensive work, intended for publication, in 
which Mr. Johnston proposes to give a par- 
ticular view of institutions and establishments 
connected with general continental literature 
and education. This preliminary portion of 
an extended and important task has been ex- 


ous research, and in aclear and unpretend- 
ing manner. To this praise we may add the 
author’s assertion, that nothing has been ad- 
vanced that is not founded upon official do- 


* ‘The two monarchs here alluded to are the Kings 
of Prussia and Sardinia. The former, bya late edict, 
calls upon all his subjects to send their children to 
school at a certain age, under penalties to the pa- 
rents ; the latter, by an edict of nearly the same date, 
forbids all persons, who do not possess a certain an- 
nual income, from attending the literary institutions 
of his kingdom.’ 
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cuments and personal observation during a 
residence of considerable length in France, 
and we can safely recommend the volume to 
all who feel interested in the subjects of 
which it treats. 





The Works of Christopher Marlowe. In three 
vols. post octavo. pp. 1290. London, 
1827. Pickering. 

To Mr. Pickering the literary world is under 

many obligations for various reprints of our 

old and excellent bards. To those who love 
nature as she is, unalloyed by art,—to those 
who delight in freshness of soul and depth of 
thought, these editions of our sterling writers 
are invaluable, for in them are concentrated 
many and rare portions of poetic labour; and 
gems, which otherwise might have been over- 
looked, or are rarely to he met with, are now 
within the reach of those who are lovers 
of mental worth, and admirers of exquisite 
song. Christopher, or, as he was more fa- 
miliarly called, Kit Marlowe, is among the 
number who, in the reign of Elizabeth, broke 
the trammels of that ignorance which had 
so long obscured poesy, and arising in the 
mightiness of their souls, hallowed at once 
the age and themselves. But the editor of 
these volumes speaks so justly and sensibly, 
that it were vain in us to indulge in any fur- 
ther comments. He thus commences :—~ 

‘ Marlowe was the only dramatic poet who 
obtained any great degree of celebrity pre- 
viously to the appearance of Shakspeare’s 
plays; we hardly meet with a single scene 
in the dramatic productions of Marlowe’s 
predecessors which is calculated to call forth 
the passions of grief, or terror, or astonish- 
ment. They are all written either in the dry 
didactic style of Ferrex and Porrex, or in the 
extravagant vein of King Cambyses. The 
dramatists, indeed, who preceded him had 
no dominion over the passions; they were 
extravagant and bombastic, instead of being 
pathetic or natural. Peele and Greene, the 
friends and contemporaries of Marlowe, ex- 
hibited only slight and occasional indications 
of feeling in their dramatic compositions. 

Marlowe was the first who made any impres- 

sion upon the hearts of the audience. He 

possessed more genius and refinement, and 
drew his materials from a purer source, than 
any former dramatic poet. His career was 
melancholy and brief, but he has left sufti- 
cient testimonies of power to convince us 
that if he had lived longer he would have 
contested the palm with the most celebrated 
poets of the age of Elizabeth, who, in the 
dramatic art, must be considered rather as 
ils successors than contemporaries. Mar- 
lowe had the honour of being the first to 
adopt a more natural and chaste model, and 
that is no slight praise at a time when taste 
wavered between extravagance and pedantry.’ 

‘The time of Marlowe’s birth is matter of 

Conjecture, but is placed by Mr. Ellis in 

1562, and by Malone, with greater appear- 

ance of probability, about 1565. Oldys on 

the contrary carries it as far back as the for- 
mer part of the reign of Edward VI. He 
was entered of Bennet’s College, Cambridge, 
aud took his Bachelor’s degree in 1593, and 
‘iat of Master of Arts in 1587. Marlowe, 





on leaving the university, came to London, 


and, like many of the scholars of his age, 


became, according to Phillips and Warton, 
at once an actor and a writer for the stage. 


Malone, however, is of opinion, that there | 


is no sufficient authority for the assertion, 
that Marlowe was ever on the stage, as he is 


temporaries. 
ject of high panegyric, and the sport of scur- 
rilous abuse, esteemed for his verse and hated 
for his life—the favorite of the learned and 
witty, and the horror of the precise and reli- 
gious. The praise applies to his intellectual 
and the censure to his moral character; what 
the latter really was may be difficult at this 
time to determine with accuracy, although 
the accusations are not of a nature to be en- 
titled to any great weight. Marlowe's fami- 
liar appellative was Kit, which may be con- 
sidered as evidence of a kind disposition, or 
a companionable nature. ‘‘ That elemental 
wit Kit Marlowe” is the expression of one 
writer, and Thomas Heywood, in his Hierar- 
chy, informs us that— 


. . | 
‘« Marlowe renowned for his rare art and wit, . 


’” 9 


Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit. 

Other testimonials in his favour from con- 
temporary bards are then quoted, and with 
them is an account of his death, as given by 
Thomas Beard, (a clever though puritanical 
writer,) which is so quaintly severe that we 
subjoin it :— 

‘Not inferior,” says he, “to any of 
the former in atheism and impiety, and 
equal to all in manner of punishment, was 
one of our own nation of fresh and late 
memory, called Marlowe, by profession a 
scholar, brought up from his youth in the 
University of Cambridge, but by practice a 
play-maker, and a poet of scurrility, who by 
giving too large a swing to his own wit, and 
suffering his lust to have the full reins, fell 
(not without just desert) to that great outrage 
and extremity that he denied God and his 
son Christ, and not only in word blasphemed 
the Trinity (but also, as it is credibly re- 
ported,) wrote books against it, affirming our 
Saviour to be a deceiver, and Moses but to 
be a seducer of the people, and the Holy 
Bible to be but vain and idle stories, and all 
religion but a device of policy. But see 
what a hook the Lord put in the nostrils of 
this barking dog: so it fell out that as he 
purposed to stab one whom he owed a 
grudge unto with his dagger; the other party 
perceiving, so avoided the stroke that withal 
eatching hold of his wrist, he stabbed his 
own dagger into his own head, in such sort 
that, notwithstanding all the means of sur- 
gery that could be wrought, he shortly after 
died thereof, the manner of his death being 
so terrible (for he even cursed and blas- 
phemed to his last gasp, and together with 
his breath an oath tiew out of his mouth) 
that it was not only a manifest sign of God’s 
judgment, but also an horrible and fearful 
terror to all that beheld him. But herein 
did the justice of God most notably appear 
in that he compelled his own hand which 
had written those blasphemies to be the in- 
strument to punish him, and thatin his brain 
which had devised the same.” ’ 


not mentioned as an actor by any of his con- ' 
Iie has been equally the sub- | 
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William Vaughan, ‘ another of the same 
class,’ in his Golden Grove, published in 
1600, mentions Marlowe's death, but gives 
a version of it, rather different from the 
above :— 

‘ “ Christopher Marlowe,” says he, “ by 
profession a play-maker, who, as it is re- 
ported, about fourteen years ago wrote a 
book against the Trinity, but see the effects 
of God’s justice; it so happened that at 
Deptford, a little village about three miles 
distant from London, as he meant to stab 
with his poniard one named Ingram, that 
had invited him thither to a feast, and was 
then playing at tables, he quickly perceiving 
it so avoided the thrust, that withall drawing 
out his dagger for his defence, he stabbed 
this Marlowe into the eye in such sort that 
his brains coming out at the dagger’s point 
he shortly after died. Thus did God, the 
true executioner of divine justice, work the 
end of impious atheists.”’’ 

We further quote the record of his death : 

‘ From the Register of Burials for the Pa. 
rish of St. Nicholas, Deptford, it appears that 
the name of this person was Archer and not 
Ingram. The entry is as follows :—‘ 1st 
June, 1593, Christopher Marlowe slain by 
Francis Archer.” ’ 

This edition of Marlowe's works includes 
the whole of his productions, ts neatly got up, 
possesses various valuable and curious notes, 
and forms an appropriate companion to Mr, 
Pickering’s esteemed publications which have 
preceded it. 





The Hecuba of Euripides, from the Text, and 
with a Translation of the Notes, Preface, 
and Supplement, of Porson, &c. §c. By 
the Rev. J. R. Mason, A. B., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 124. Lon. 
don, 1826. Baldwin and Co. 

Turis is, beyond all comparison, the best stu? 

dent’s edition of a Greek play, which has ever 

been given to the public. The original edi- 
tion of Porson, which forms the ground work 
of the present, is, after all, a book more 
adapted to the finished scholar and classical 
critic, than to those who are only pursuing 
the studies which are to render them worthy 
of a station within the envied pale. Ile was 
too deep a scholar hinself, to suspect the de- 
ficiencies of others, and his attention was too 
much occupied with the more important and 
more abstruse points of criticism, to descend 
into the more trifling, though by no means 
less useful employment of an interpreter. In 
his own preface, he says, ‘ [nterpretandi et 
illustrandi labore, utilissiino sane, supersi 
dendum duxi, partim ne libellus in librum 
excresceret. Loca tantum que Latini imitati 
sunt, prout memoria suggessit, adscripsi. 

Raro sum interpretis munere functus, nisi 

ubi cum critici officio conjunctum esset.’ 

Henee we have always considered that his 

book was not an edition well adapted for stu- 

dents— it is not a substitute for a tutor. Af- 
ter Porson, :lmsley came into the field, and 
edited two of the plays of Euripides. He 
gave much more of his attention towards as- 
sisting the labours of the ‘ tiro,’ but there was 
sult a great display of erudition in his edi- 


(tions, and a great deal of matter beyond the 
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comprehension of young beginners; so that 
there was still wanting a pupil's edition. 


Monk's edition of the Hippolytus and Alces- | 


tis next succeeded. Monk isa man of learn- 
ing, and possessed of a very elegant mind. 
He was then tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and published these plays in a man- 
net which he considered would make them 
most useful to a college student; conse- 
quently, they were somewhat beyond the 
powers of a school-boy. Lad ene aim 
19 to explain the peculiarities of syntax, not 
to elucidate all its rules. They presuppose a 
certain proficiency in the student, which it is 
by no means to be taken for granted that he 
possesses, and which, indeed, he had no easy 
means of acquiring by his school studies ; 
that desideratum, then, we consider will be 
amply satistied by the plan and method of 
Mr. Major's editions, of which the play be- 
fore us is a specimen. 

There is, however, one great fault, to our 
minds, in the present edition—indeed in the 
plan, of Mr. Major’scommentary ; we allude 
to his having written his own notes, and 
translated Porson'’s into English; and the 
reason for such a method is to us the more in- 
explicable, because it is not consistently pur- 
sued throughout the work. While all his 
own notes are in English, and all Porson’s 
translated, those which are quoted from 
Elmsley, Bloomfield, Mouk, Viger, or other 
commentators, are adopted in their original 
Latin dress. Now, if the pupil is supposed 
to find any difficulty in comprehending Por- 
son's Latin, which is always good, and some- 
times elegant, why is he not subject to the 
same difficulty, when he encounters a note of 
any other commentator! This is truly be- 
yond our comprehension. Besides, we dis- 
like the plan of English notes generally. We 
consider it of great advantage to the pupil to 
be early initiated into the language used by 


commentators, for it is a language peculiar | 


in many respects to themsclves, independent 
of the other good which it has of helping 
them to learn, and keeping up, by constant 
practice, the knowledge which they have ac- 
quired in the Latin tongue. Tor our own 
parts, and we speak from experience, we 
never met with a pupil, who was capable of 
understanding a Greek play, find any the 
slightest difficulty in understanding the Latin 
notes of the commentators. 

On these grounds, we object to English 
notes and English versions. However, as 
Mr. Major's opinion in that respect does not 
coincide with our own, he has acted upon a 
different plan; and then it is only justice in us 
to say, that he has fulfilled the task which his 
judgment selected, with the greatest cre- 
dit. His translations and versions are happy 
in the extreme. We quote the following 
note’, as an instance of the facility, with which 
he turns into our language the peculiar mean- 
ing of Greek or Latin words, or idioms :— 

V. 85. wov mots: mote denotes extreme 
impatience; as tandem in Latin; quousque 
tandem al.utere Catilina patientia nostra ?— 
Hoc per ipsos Deos quale tandem est? Cic. 
Thus in English: what ever can this mean? 

We shall now give our readers a specimen 
of Mr. Major's commentary, which will easily 


oa 
afford them an idea of the merits of the ori- 
ginal portion of this volume. 
random a few of his notes on the opening 
speech :— 
V. 1. %xw has regularly the signification of 
a past action of the perfect, not I come, am in 
the act of coming, but Iam come, I am here, 
adsum, as tAndAvda, and the imperfect xo» 
answers to the plusq. perf. Ilerod. 6. 100. 
yaad te Toe nnoUce rar ASnvaiwe 
wate TH WapeorTa cP TONY UATE, to those 
who were come. Comp. 104. 8. 50. 68. 


Thus Aristoph. Plut. 281, uses nxes for 


a?ixtas, v, 265. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 504, 2. 
Dawes. M. C. 49.—To this sense of the verb 


axw, Mr. Major should have added another, 


which occurs in Soph, Philoct.180. ovros 
mpoToyorme wrws Hxwe ovdsros urreges, where 
it has the sense of the verb to be. Compare, 
also, Aad. T. 1519. /Ed. C. 1177. Aj. 637. 
This peculiarity is also imitated by the La- 
tins. 


‘ Gratior at pulchro veniens !n corpore virtus.’—Hor. 
‘Ut dignas venlas hederis et imagine macra, 
Juv. vil. 29. 


Virg. uses ‘incedo’ in the same sense. 
‘Que Divum incedo regina.’ It is also 
common in the Italian. See Tasso, Gerus. 
Lib. c. v. stanza 8. 

V. 6. twskimeuye, furtim mandarat alen- 
dum. Virg. JEn. ii, 50. cui te commisit 
alendum. Clam, Polydore, pater Phrygiisq: 
removit ab armis. Ovid. Met. xill. 431. 

V. 10. ixmiumras, ov, ein. The optative 
in certain combinations is put after verbs of 
the present time, e. g. when the present (/is- 





toricum) is put for the aorist, as in Latin also, 
the conj. imperf. follows the present.’ Matth, 
G. G. § 518. 

V. 12. wn oma, no want, 1. e. abundan- 
tia: Orest. 931. ws TKS ys ToANS Ov OT as 
yernceT as; thus Hipp. 195. At aT espoTurns 
GAAou Brorov, Kotm atodesksy Tay UT yaias, 
where 9x a@odeEsy stands for narurpoy ; 
see Monk's note. 

These specimens speak for themselves, and 
render it quite unnecessary for us to make 
any remarks upon the manner in which Mr. 
Major has executed his task. They prove 
that he has not undertaken a labour beyond 
his abilities, or performed it in a way un- 
worthy of them. 


We shall now conclude our review with 
noticing and filling up one or two omissions. 
One of Porson’s objects, as appears by the 
passage we have already quoted from his pre- 
face, in his edition, was to point out, when- 
ever they occurred to him, the parallel pas- 
sages and idioms of the tivo languages, 
Greck and Latin. Mr. Major should have 
borne this in mind, partly because it is a very 
useful part of commentary, and partly because 
such a method would have been exactly in 
unison with the design of the great scholar, 
whose work he has re-edited. In this point, 
we think Mr. Major might have spent advan- 
tageously a little more trouble; and we feel 
this the more, as he has illustrated all the 
other critical and grammatical niceties with 
¢so much diligence, labour, and research, We 
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We take at | 


shall instance a few, which have struck us in 
our hasty perusal of his volume. 


V. 375 yttscSas mandy, to experience 
distress. The Latins use the verb gustare in 
a similar sense. Herus meus hic quidem 
est; gustare ejus sermonem volo. Plaut. 
Mostel. v. 1.15. Et tu, Galba quandoque 
degustabis imperium. Tac. An. vi. 20. 

V. 377. p#a@AAor wUTUX ICT ELIS. The ad- 
verb uardor is often put with the compara- 
tive. So magis amongst the Latins. 

‘ Nam nisi qui argentum dederit, nugas egerit, 
Qui dederit magis majores nugas egerit.’ 

Plaut Maenech. Prol.55.—Nam magis multo 

Patior facilius verba. Id. Moenech. v. 6. 13. 


V. 566. Add to the passage, quoted by 
Major, Ov. Fast. ii. 381 :— 


‘Nec moray, celato figit sua pectora ferro, 
Et cadit in patrios sanguinolenta pedes. 

Tunc quoque jam moriens, ne non procuinbst honeste, 
Respicit; hoc etiam cura cadentis erat.’ 


V. 610. rUDmp 7 &rupQor. This mode 
of expression, which is of most frequent oc- 
currence amongst the tragedians, is imitated 
by Catullus. Carm. 44. 81. 

‘Ipse suum Theseus pro caris corpus Athenis 
Projicere optavit potius quam talia Cretam 
Funera Caacropice nefumera portarentur.’ 
V. 670. xapa—Kacardeas ; a frequent 
circumlocution.—So Horace. 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis, 
Testor; cara, Deos, et te, germana tuumque 
Dulce cuput.—Viig. An. iv. 490. 
V. 1103, eix a%waso’, 1,€. ob pdron 
ak wracer. 

So in Latin we often meet with an elipsis 
of tantum. Enimque non armis, sed vulne- 
ribus oneratus tranavit. Frontin, Strateg. ii. 
13. Nec judicia hominum, sed deorum 
etiam in consilium assumpsit. Plin. Paneg. 
c. viii. Cf. Liv. xxxix. 28. 
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Constable's Miscellany of Original and Selected 
Publications in the various Departments of 
Literature, the Sciences, and the Arts. Vol. 1. 
Hall's Voyages. Edmburgh; Archibald 
Constable and Co. London; Kuight and 
Lacey. 

Tue first volume of this well-designed mis- 

cellany is now completed, and in a style cal- 

culated to answer the expectations its long 
and various announcements, elegant prospec- 
tuses, Kc, had excited. It consists of Cap- 
tain Basil Ilall’s Voyage to Loo Choo, care- 
fully revised and augmented by further selec- 
tions from the criginal notes, and two new 
chapters descriptive of an interview with 

Bonaparte at St. Helena, and of Captain 

Maxwell’s attack on the batteries at Canton. 

Roth are extremely interesting; and from the 

latter we quote a few amusing passages :— 

‘ Every foreign ship which goes to Canton 
for the purpose of trading is obliged, before 
commencing business, to have a high bond of 
security for good behaviour lodged by one of 
the great dealers in tea, known by the title of 
Hong merchants. In the event of any dis- 
turbance occurring on board that ship, or any 
breach of the laws and customs of the coun- 
try being committed by her officers or crew, 
the unhappy sccurity-merchant has to pey 
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the penalty—sometimes in the shape of a 
large fine of hard dollars to the viceroy, and 
sometimes in the less expensive shape of a 
round dozen or two with the bamboo, inflicted 
in a manner which, were the sufferer an Eu- 
ropean, would be the most hurtful possible to 
his feelings and dignity, but which in China, 
where it is said there is not much honour to 
be tarnished, goes merely for so much drub- 
bing; and the poor Hong merchant limps on 
board next day, with tears in his eyes, to sup- 
plicate his indiscreet constituents to behave 
better in future, if not in consideration of their 
own interest, at least in compassion to his 
poor bones. 

‘ As men-of-war, however, have nothing to 
do with the commerce of the port; as none, 
indeed, had ever entered the river before, 
except the ships of Lord Macartney’s em- 
bassy, the idea of a security-merchant fora 
king's ship had never been dreamed of till 
this occasion. The mandarin, not duly 
warned by the tone and manner of Captain 
Maxwell's first reply about the facetious ad- 
miral, or more probably being misled by his 
uncommon gentleness of manner, said it was 
the intention of the viceroy not to allow the 
ships to remain longer, even at their present 
anchorage, unless they procured a Hong mer- 
chant forthwith to answer for their good be- 
haviour. ‘* What is it you mean; said Cap- 
tain Maxwell, warming a little ; ** let me hear 
that again, if you please.” The Chinese, not 
altogether at his ease, repeated that security 
must immediately be lodged for the good be- 
haviour of the ships. ‘* Are you aware,” 
said Captain Maxwell, “ that this is a ship of 
war—-King George the Third of England’s 
frigate the Alceste !’’"—‘ 1 did not distinctly 
understand,” stammered out the mandarin, 
who saw too late that he was in a scrape, and 
knew not for his life how to get out of it; ‘I 
wished to be better informed—I wished 
merely to learn from you what cargo you 
brought—what kind ef goods to dispose of.” 
“ Cargo |—goods to dispose of !’’ exclaimed 
Captain Maxwell, rising and striking the table 
with his clenched hand, in admirably feigned 
anger — Cargo, did you say! Powder and 
Sot, sir, are the cargo of a British man of- 
war! Did you see his Majesty’s pendant 
flying at the mast-head? If you did not, 
I desire you will take a good look at it on 
your way to Canton, where you may tell the 
viceroy you have seen a flag that has never 
yet been dishonoured—and please God, while 
it waves over my head, it never shall!” 

‘When Captain Maxwell began this ad- 
dress, the mandarin opened his eyes, and 
stared amazedly at him; then rose half off his 
seat, and presently with his hands shaking, as 
it the cold fit of an ague had overtaken him, 
dotfed his cap of office, and gave a glance 
over his shoulder towards the stern windows, 
to see whether, in extremity, he 'ad any 
chance of making escape. As Capte + Max- 
Well approached his climax about the flag, and 
struck the table a second time, the mandarin 
aud interpreter both retreated, step by step, 
a3 far as the sides of the cabin permitted them, 
where they stood with uplifted hands, quite 
‘chast, and in an ecstacy of terror. It was 
“ith the utmost difficulty I kept my counte- 





nance, for I knew, by a slight and almost im- 
perceptible smile at the corner of his mouth, 
that Captain Maxwell himself, so far from 
having given way to passion, was not only 
perfectly cool, but was enjoying, to the very 
top of his bent, the consternation into which 
he had thrown the viceroy’s deputy and his 
attendant. 

‘ Matters, however, were soon apparently 
re-adjusted, by Captain Maxwell's ringing 
the bell, and ordering some cherry brandy, 
which the terrified mandarin relished vastly 
more than the gunpowder speeches he had 
just been treated with; and [ could see him 
more than once cast a side glance to the racks 
suspended under the guns, each holding a 
dozen of twenty-four-pound shot. 

‘ A desultory conversation ensued, during 
which all official business was sedulously 
avoided for atime; but Captain Maxwell, 
whose object was to be fully understood, 
would not allow the unhappy worshipper of 
Fo to leave the ship without something so ex- 
plicit, that even the acuteness of Chinese di- 
plomacy should not be able to evade or mis- 
construe it. H{e accordinzly resumed the 
subject by asking the mandarin, now he was 
aware what the frigate’s cargo consisted of, 
whether he thought the viceroy would grant 
the proper chop. “ 1 have no sort of doubt 
of it,” he replied eagerly ; ‘* and if you will 
only consent to wait till the twenty-third day 
of the moon, four days hence, you may rely 
upon it that a free permission, a grand chop 
of the first order, will be sent to you, together 
with pilots, refreshments, and all you re- 
quire.’—** Be it so,” said Captain Maxwell : 
‘“‘ [ am the last man in the world to do any- 
thing in a hurry—TI have not the least wish to 
do what is offensive or contrary to the usages 
ofany country. But understand me, once 
for all: Iam perfectly resolved that neither 
the ambassador, nor the flag of my nation, 
shall be insulted in the manner alluded to in 
the viceroy’s communication; and if, on or 
before the twenty-third day of the moon, a 
free permission to enter the river does net 
arrive, [ most certainly shall proceed in this 
ship without it: and shall not stop tll I have 
reached the spot occupied by his Britannic 
Majesty’s ships employed on the former em- 
bassy. You regulate all things in this celes- 
tial empire of yours by precedent, you tell me; 
and it shall go hard but I will furnish you 
with one that will serve you for many 
years to come.” The mandarin thus schooled 
was in a great hurry to be off, and carrying 
with him the linguist as a witness to bear him 
out in the strange story he had to tell, made 
all sail towards the city.’ 

For the sequel to this curious business, we 
refer the reader to the volume itself; and 
proceed to Captain Hall's account of his in- 
terview with Napoleon. We pass over much 
prelimimary matter, and find the Captain 
téte a téte with the illustrious exile :— 

‘On entering the room, I saw Bonaparte 
standing before the fire, with his head lean- 
ing on his hand, and his elbow resting on the 
chimney-piece. He looked up, and came 
forward two paces, returning my salutation 
with a careless sort of a bow, or nod. His 
first question was, ‘* Whatis your name?” 
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and, upon my answering, he said, “ Ah,— 
Hatl—Jl knew your father when I was at the 
military College of Brnenne—l remember 
him perfectly—he was fond of mathematics— 
he did net associate much with the younger 
part of the scholars, but rather with the priests 
and professors, in another part of the town 
from that in which we lived.” He then 
paused for an instant, and as he seemed to 
expect me to speak, I remarked, that I had 
often heard my father mention the circum- 
stance of his having been at Brienne during 
the period referred to; but had never sup- 
posed it possible that a private individual 
could be remembered at such a distance of 
time, the interval of which had been filled 
with so many important events. ‘Oh no,” ex- 
claimed he, ** it is not in the least surprising ; 
your father was the first Englishman I ever 
saw, and [ have recollected him all my life 
on that account.” 

‘Ina few seconds after making this re- 
mark, Bonaparte asked, with a playful ex- 
pression of countenance, as if amuse with 
what he was saying, “* Have you ever heard 
your father speak of me/’” I replied in- 
stantly, ** Very often.” Upon which he said, 
ina quick, sharp tone, ‘* What does he say 
of me?” The manner in which this was 
spoken seemed to demand an immediate re- 
ply, and [ said that 1 had often heard him 
express great admiration of the encouraze- 
ment he had always given to science while lie 
was Emperor of the French. He laughed 
and nodded repeatedly, as if gratified by 
what was said. 

‘His next question was, “ Did you ever 
hear your father express any desire to see 
me?” [replied that f had heard him often 
say there was no man alive so well worth 
seeing, and that he had strictly enjoined me 
to wait upon him if ever I should hare an 
opportunity. ‘* Very well,” retorted Bona- 
parte, “Sif he really considers me such a 
curiosity, and is so desirous to see me, why 
does he not come to St. Helena for that pur- 
pose?’ | was at first at a loss to know whe 
ther this question was put seriously or iront- 
cally; but as [ saw him waiting for an an- 
swer, I said my father had too many occupa- 
tions and duties to fix him athome. ‘ Has 
he any public duties? Does he fill a public 
station!” I told him, none of an official na- 
ture; but that he was President of the Roval 
Society of Edinburgh, the duties of which 
claimed a good deal of his time and attention. 
This observation gave rise to a series of in- 
quiries respecting the constitution of the So- 
ciety in question. He made me describe the 
duties of all the office-bearers, from the pre- 
sident to the secretary, and the manner in 
which scientific papers were brought before 
the society's notice : he seemed much struck, 
I thought, and rather amused, with the cus- 
tom of discussing subjects publicly at the 
meetings in Edinburgh. When [told him the 
number of members was several hundreds, he 
shook lis head, and said, ‘ All these cannot 
surely be men of science!” When he had 
satisfied himself on this topic, lic reverted to 
the subject of my father, and after seeming to 


t make a calculation, observed, ** Your father 


inust, [ think, be my senior by nine or tea 
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years—at least nine—but I think ten. Tell 
me, is itnotso?” I answered, that he was 
very neariy correct. Upon which he laughed 
and turned almost completely round on his 
heel, nodding his head several times. I did 
not presume to ask him where the joke lay, 
but imagined he was pleased with the correct- 
ness of his computation. He followed up his 
inquiries by begging to know what number of 
children my father had ; and did not quit this 
branch of the subject till H@had obtained a 
correct list of the ages and occupation of the 
whole family. He then asked, “* How long 
were you in France?” and on my saying | 
had not yet visited that country, he desired to 
know where I had learned French. I said, 
from Frenchmen on board various ships of 
war. ‘* Were you the prisoner amongst the 
French,” he asked, or ** were they your pr.- 
soners!” I told him my teachers were 
French officers captured by the ships I had 
served in; he then desired me to describe the 
details of the chase and capture of the ships we 
had made prize of; but soon seeing that this 
subject afforded no point of any interest, he cut 
it short by asking me about the Lyra’s voyage 
to the Eastern seas, from which I was now 
returning. This topic proved a new and fer- 
tile source of interest, and he engaged in it, 
accordingly, with the most astonishing degree 
of eagerness.’ 

‘ Several circumstances, however, respect- 
ing the Loo-Choo people, surprised even him 
a good deal; and I had the satisfaction of 
secing him more than once completely per- 
plexed, and unable to account for the pheno- 
mena which I related. Nothing struck him 
so much as their having noarms. “ Point 
d’armes!” he exclaimed, “ c’est a dire point 
de cannons—ils ont des fusils?” Not even 
muskets, I replied. ‘‘ Eh bien donc—des 
lances, ou, au moins, des arcs et des fleches ?” 
I told him they had neither one nor other. 
“Ni poignards?” cried he, with increasing 
vehemence. No,none. ‘* Mais!” said Bo- 
naparte, clenching his fist, and raising his 
voice to a loud pitch, ‘* Mais! saus armes, 
comment se bat-on ?” 

‘I could only reply, that as far as we had 
been able to discover, they had never had any 
wars, but remained in a state of internal and 
external peace.’ 

‘With the exception of a momentary fit of 
scorn and incredulity when told that the Loo- 
Chooans had no wars or weapons of destruc- 
tion, he was in a high good humour while 
examining me on these topics. The cheer- 
fulness, 1 may almost call it familiarity, with 
which he conversed, not only put me quite 
at ease in his presence, but made me repeat- 
ediy forget that respectful attention with 
which it was my duty, as well as my wish on 
every aecount, to treat the fallen monarch. 
The interest he took in topics which were 
then uppermost in my thoughts, was a natural 
eource of fresh animation in my own Case; 
and Il was thrown off my guard, more than 
once, and unconsciously addressed him with 
an unwarrantable degree of freedom. When, 
however, I perceived my error, and of course 
checked myself, he good-humouredly encou- 
raged me to yo on in the same strain, ina 
manne:so sincere and altogether so kindly, 


that I was in the next instant as much at my 
ease as before. 

‘“* What do these Loo-Choo friends of 
yours know of other countries?” he asked. I 
told him they were acquainted only with 
China and Japan. ‘“ Yes, yes,” continued 
he; “ but of Europe? What do they know 
of us?” I replied, ‘* They know nothing of 
Europe at all; they know nothing about 
France or England; neither,” I added, 
“have they ever heard of your Majesty.” 
Bonaparte laughed heartily at this extraor- 
dinary particular in the history of Loo-Choo, 
a circumstance, he may well have thought, 
which distinguished it from every other corner 
of the known world. 

‘I held in my hand a drawing of Sulphur 
Island, a solitary and desolate rock in the 
midst of the Japan sea. 
a moment, and cried out, ‘* Why, this is St. 
Helena itself.” When he had satisfied him- 
self about our voyage, or at least had ex- 
tracted everything I could tell him about it, 
he returned to the subject which had first 
occupied him, and said in an abrupt way, 
“Is your father an Edinburgh reviewer?” 
I answered, that the names of the authors of 
that work were kept secret, but that some of 
my father’s works had been criticised in the 
journal alluded to. Upon which he turned 
round on his heel towards Bertrand, and 
nodding several times, said with a significant 
smile, ** Ha! ha!” asif toimply his perfect 
knowledge of the distinction between author 
and critic. 

‘ Bonaparte then said, “ Are you mar- 
ried?” and upon my replying in the nega- 
tive, continued, ‘* Why not?” What is the 
reason you don’t marry?’ I was somewhat 
ata loss for a good answer, and remained 
silent. He repeated his question, however, 
in such a way, that I was forced to say some- 
thing, and told him I had been too busy all 
my life; besides which, I was not in circum- 
stances to marry. lle did not seem to un- 
derstand me, and again wished to know why 
I was a bachelor. I told him I was too poor 
aman to marry. ‘ Aha!” he cried, ‘ I now 
see—want of money—no money—yes, yes !”’ 
and laughed heartily ; in which I joined, of 
course, though to say the truth, I did not al- 
together see the humorous point of the joke. 

‘The last question he put related to the 
size and force of the vessel [ commanded, 
and then he said, in a tone of authority, as if 
he had some influence in the matter, ‘* You 
will reach England in thirty-five days,’”—a 
prophecy, by the by, which failed miserably 
in the accomplishment, as we took sixty-two 
days, and were nearly starved into the bar- 
gain. After this remark he paused for about 
a quarter of a minute, and then making me a 
slight inclination of his head, wished me a 
good voyage, and stepping back a couple of 
paces, allowed me to retire. 

‘ Bonaparte struck me as differing con- 
siderably from the pictures and busts I had 
seen of him. His face and figure looked 
much broader and more square ; larger, in- 


deed, in every way, than any representation | 
I had met with. His corpulency, at this , 


time universally reported to be excessive, was 





by no means remarkable. His flesh looked, 


He looked at it for | 


on the contrary, firm and muscular. There 
was not the least trace of colour in his cheeks ; 
in fact, his skin was more like marble than 
ordinary flesh. Not the smallest trace of a 
wrinkle was discernible on his brow, nor an 
approach toa furrow on any part of his coun- 
tenance. His health and spirits, judging 
from appearances, were excellent ; though at 
this period it was generally believed in Eng- 
land, that he was fast sinking under a com- 
plication of diseases, and that his spirits were 
entirely gone. ILis manner of speaking was 
rather slow than otherwise, and perfectly dis- 
tinct: he waited with great patience and 
kindness for my answers to his questions, and 
a reference to Count Bertrand was necessary 
only once during the whole conversation, 
The brilliant and sometimes dazzling expres- 
sion of his eye could not be overlooked. It 
was not, however, a permanent lustre, for it 
was only remarkable when he was excited by 
some point of particular interest. It was im- 
possible to imagine an expression of more 
entire mildness, | may almost call it of be- 
nignity and kindliness, than that which played 
over his features during the whole interview. 
If, therefore, he were at this time out of 
health and in low spirits, his power of self- 
command must have been even more extra- 
ordinary than is generally supposed; for his 
whole deportment, his conversation, and the 
expression of his countenance, indicated a 
frame in perfect health and a mind at ease.’ 

Should this work be carried on as the pre- 
sent volume gives promise that it will, we 
doubt not that it will become a perfect vehicle 
both of useful information and of rational 
entertainments. 





Rosaline Woodbridge. In three vols. Post 
octavo. pp. 943. London, 1827. Iley. 
Whar shall we say ofthis work? Its title 
is good, and its contents are good, and yet 
we feel dissatisfied, but hardly know at 
what. Twenty years ago, Rosaline Wood- 
bridge would have been a prize to the pro- 
prietors of circulating libraries, and might 
have contested the palm of popularity with 
the Old Manor House, and cthers of that 
genus, and even now it may be considered 
a production very acceptable to many who 
are fond of tracing the contrarieties in do- 
mestic existence, and the vicissitude of for- 
tune in the various circles of society. The 
greatest fault we have to find with Rosaline 
Woodbridge is, that its heroine bears a fa- 
mily likeness to hundreds with whom we 
have had the pleasure of being acquainted. 
She is considered the daughter of poor pa- 
rents, is handsome, intelligent, accomplished, 
and good tempered ; lives in companionship 
with nobility, is spurned by sordid and proud 
individuals ; relinquishes the scenes of gran- 
deur to which she had been accustomed, has 
many and sore trials, and eventually turns out 
to be the descendant of a noble race, and 





| the worthy possessor of high lineage and un- 
| doubted virtue. This ‘sort of thing’ we have 
| noticed in many novels; in fact, such a plot 

was formerly as necessary to the production 
of a good domestic story, as the introductions 
of harlequin, columbine, pantaloon, and 
clown, in a Christmas pantomime ; but the 
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age has of late been used to nobler productions, 
and in consequence has become more fas- 
tidious ; but although Rosaline Woodbridge 
swells the number of novels having one 
theme, it has many and redeeming points 
about it, which almost make us forget its 
original—and we were going to say its only 
defect. The characters in this work are na- 
turally and cleverly drawn, its incidents 
simple and well brought about, and the de- 
nouement is expressive and satisfactory. 

The following extract, which we have 
taken at random, will convey a sufficient 
knowledge of our author's talents. We 
may, however, premise that Rosaline, ill in 
mind and form, is unbosoming her griefs to 
Dr. Lenox, a worthy and kind-hearted phy- 
sician :— 

‘ Rosaline’s voice and manner bore too 
forcibly the impress of truth, to be doubted 
—as she proceeded candidly to relate to him 
the events of her past life, concealing only, 
as far as possible, her father’s ill conduct ; 
attributing his sudden resolution to quit the 
country, to the waywardness of age anda 
hope of improving his situation ; and en- 
tirely suppressing his recent visits to, and 
selfish treatment of her. This was a subject, 
however, which the doctor’s penchant for 
sifting every secret to the bottom, would not 
suffer to remain without elucidation ; and 
hefore he offered a single remark on her 
communication, he abruptly demanded, — 
“Whether she had not seen her father on 
the preceding evening ?” 

‘ Rosaline turned pale, as a tide of dis- 
tressing recollections rushed into her mind 
at this question, and for a moment she hesi- 
tated, from the fear that her answer might 
tend to confirm the charge brought against 
the wretched object of her anxiety. 

‘* You need not fear me, child,” observed 
the doctor, who immediately comprehended 
her motives, “ for I do not give the least 
credit to what that foolish old woman has 
chosen to take into her wise pate, of his de- 
signs upon her; and, indeed, if you can 
prove that he was waiting for or expected to 
see you in that direction, I think that is quite 
a sufficient explanation of the business.” 

_* Rosaline’s spirits revived at this declara- 
tion, and she immediately put into his hand 
the note which she had received from her 
father, and proceeded to explain that the 
purpose for which he wished to see her was, 
to receive the sum of money she held in her 
hands, The doctor's favourite exclamation, 
‘I see it all, as plain as a pike-staff!”’ ut- 
tered with more than usual vehemence, tes- 
tiled his perfect reliance on her truth; and 
after observing that that foolish old woman, 
Dame Thomas, deserved to be ducked in a 
horsepond for her obstinacy and folly, he 
proceeded to speak of Sir Frederic St. Aubyn. 

‘“ He is of age, my dear,” he observed, 
looking scrutinizingly in her face, ‘* and he 
has plenty of money. I do not see, there- 
fore, why he should not please himself in the 
choice of a wife; and if you both like one 
another, who can hinder it ?” 

: Rosaline averted her eyes, as she replied, 
‘Were there no other objections, sir, I could 
Hever Consent to enter a family who would 
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despise and condemn me. But can you se- 
riously believe, that Sir Frederic would so 
entirely forget what is due to his rank and 
birth, as to think of marrying a poor obscure 
being, the child of one of his own depend- 
ants, and that one, too———But it is idle- 
ness even to surmise such an event! Where 
would be the gratitude I owe to Lady St. 
Aubyn for her kindness, and which no sub- 
sequent neglect of hers can destroy, could I 
for one moment entertain the thought of ren- 
dering her declining years unhappy, and di- 
viding her from the son of whom she is so 
justly proud, by taking advantage of what is, 
perhaps, after all,’’ (and her voice sank as 
she said it,) “* a mere transient partiality, 
which my absence may effectually remove !” 

‘“ Psha! psha!” ejaculated the doctor, 
in a softened tone, “ this is all romance, 
child, absolute romance, taken out of 
some of your novels or seutimental plays! 
How do you think you are to get on in the 
world, if you are everlastingly studying other 
people’s interest, instead of your own? Be- 
sides, how are you to maintain yourself, and 
where are you to run to, if you persevere in 
this pretty fit of heroic disinterestedness ?” 

‘There was something in the doctor’s voice 
and manner that convinced Rosaline, that, 
however he might affect to ridicule her sen- 
timents, his heart approved them, and she 
therefore, without hesitation, replied— 

‘ “ Tt is on that subject, sir, that I wish to 
advise with you. Iam not quite destitute of 
money, though I am of experience; and if 
you do not very greatly misapprehend my 
character, you will believe that I am very 
anxious to be freed from the equivocal situa- 
tion in which I am conscious I now ap- 
pear.” 

‘ Rosaline’s dark eyes were cast down to 
the earth, as she uttered this, and the long- 
fringed lids that concealed them, were wet 
with tears, while the eloquent blush that 
mantled on her cheek spoke volumes in 
proof of her sincerity. The doctor was silent 
for two or three minutes, and Rosaline dared 
not raise her eyes, from the feeling that he 
was gazing intently at her. 

‘« T wish,” he at length exclaimed, “ I 
wish to Fleaven that I had a wife or a sister, 
or an aunt, or anybody belonging to me, that 
could warrant your coming to live with me, 
and protect you from scandal! But, alas! 
I’m a poor bachelor, without a female rela- 
tion in the world, and I never wished for one 
before.” 

‘Rosaline smiled through her tears: “I am 
sure I am very grateful, sir, for your kind- 
ness; but it might happen, if you were for- 
tunate in possessing female connections, that 
they would not be disposed to view me in as 
favourable a light as you do.” 

‘ The doctor was silent again, and seemed 
lost in thought.—‘ It won’t do, I’m afraid,” 
he muttered to himself. 

‘<¢ What, sir, won’t do?” inquired Rosa- 
line, anxiously; ‘‘ be assured, that I should 
not shrink from any exertion or any sacrifice.” 

‘“T’m afraid you would,” repeated the 
doctor, drily, ‘‘it would be too much to ex- 
pect.” 

‘“ Try me, sir; I am sure you would not 
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propose any thing but what would be to my 
advantage.” 

‘The doctor shook his head with a mys- 
terious smile,—‘* You and I should perhaps 
differ in opinion; and, besides, you would 
think me selfish ?” 

‘A confused thought, whieh darted into 
Rosaline’s mind, made ber blush still deeper 
than she had before done, and an embarrass- 
ing silence ensued, which was at length 
broken by the doctor, who, in a half-jocular, 
half-serious tome, observed, “ Suppose I 
should propose myself for your husband, in 
order to effectually protect you from the evils 
that threaten you; what would you say to 
such a thing?” 

‘« Tf it were possible to suppose you in 
earnest, sir, I should say that I felt very 
grateful, but—” 

‘“ But— what?” demanded the doctor, 
taking her hand, which he pressed with a 
warmth very little suited to the roughness 
and cool nonchalance of his manner; ** you 
would decline it?” he added, looking ear- 
nestly at her. 

‘«* Tt would be an honour which I could 
never sufficiently acknowledge,” returned 
Rosaline, ‘* yet one I could not profit by ;” 
and she withdrew her hand with gentleness, 
but with a degree of firmness which showed 
she did not mean to trifle with him. 

‘* Tt is the first time I have tried to get a 
wife,” said the doctor, in a tone between jest 
and earnest, “ and it will be the last!” 

‘“T hope not,” replied Rosaline. ‘There 
are many females, possessing superior re- 
commendations to me, who, if their hearts 
were disengaged, would think themselves 
nts ean by being the object of your choice, 
and———” 

‘“ Then I must infer that your heart is 
not disengaged ?” interrupted the doctor. 

‘ Rosaline was silent, but that silence 
spoke more eloquently than many words on 
such a subject; and the doctor's further re- 
marks were prevented by the entrance of 
Jenny, who came to announce that his pre- 
sence was required at his own house, to at- 
tend a patient who had met with an acci- 
dent. 

‘* He cannot be in worse pain than I 
am,’’ said the doctor, casting a significant 
look at Rosaline; but at the same moment, 
to her great relief, reaching his hat and cane. 

‘*T shall see you again soon, my dear,” 
he observed, nodding to her as be left the 
room; ‘“‘and, in the mean time, [ would 
have you think seriously, whether it will not 
be advisable to take my prescription, how- 
ever unpalatable it may be.” 

‘Rosaline shook her head, and tried to 
smile, but the fear that it might be misinter- 
preted repressed the effort, and she sank into 
a gloomy musing the moment the door was 
closed.’ 

There are in the three volumes many scenes 
possessing considerable interest; and we 
doubt not Rosaline Woodbridge will become 
a favourite with the frequenters of circulating 
libraries. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 
(Concluded from p. 37.) 


In resuming our notice of this clever and 
characteristic volume, we shall introduce to 
our readers the Old Bachelor's comments on 
the marriage siate. His usual causticity of 
thought is here apparent, but much excellent 
sense and fair and candid reasoning form the 
basis of these observations :— 

‘ Why do not people think a little, before 
they enter on so hazardous a step? To what 
anxieties do they link themselves! What re- 
sponsibility do they take upon them! What 
a long waste of care do they plunge into ! 
....1 fancied some one interrupted me just 
then, and asked, if the companionship of an 
attached, sincere, and loving friend ; if the 
tenderness and anxiety of one constant heart, 
when there is none other in the world that 
has sympathies for us; if the fidelity of one, 
who would undergo all difficulties, and en- 
counter all dangers to serve us; whose soul 
is One with ours ; whose wishes exist but to 
agree with our own; whose countenance 
derives delight as ours is animated ; whose 
tears fall with ours; whose smile glows as 
our own is awakened ; whose bosom is the 
depository of our woes; whose voice breaties 
our consolation ; whose kindness is ever 
ready, with its gentle admonition, to warn 
us from the dangerous impulses of impa- 
tience, anger, or disappointed pride ; who 
makes up to us by her blandishments, what 
the envious niggardly world denies to our 
merits ; who praises us when none else will ; 
who comforts us when all beside mock at us; 
who soothes us, when all reject us; who 
raises us up, when man tramples on us..,. 
I say, I fancied somebody asked me, that if 
all this support, consolation, and friendshi 
is to be found in the person of a wife, how 
can the writer of this book, or any one of 
sense or feeling, dare to cast a slur upon the 
name of matrimony? 

‘Ay, but the Mentor who favoured me 
with his interruption, drew the picture of a 
loving and faithful wife, of an excellent, sen- 
sible, and feeling woman. Joes he forget 
the thousand, thousand, instances of frivolity, 
indifference, coldness, ingratitnde, disaifec- 
tion, infidelity, which are every day forced 
upon our notice, to be in vain lamented ? 
What then is the reason of such occurrences? 
This must be the question that will lead us 
to their real cause. 

‘In a word, a marriage is likely to turn 
out happily, or otherwise, according to the 
choice a man makes ofa wife. Its chance 
of success depends upon mutual regard. mu- 
tual sympathy, mutual taste, congeniality of 
feelings, and no less also, a parity of condi- 
tions ;—on parity of intellect, not so much. 
With respect to this particular, it is safest 
that the husband should be the more intellec- 
tual of the two; for then he is sure of being 
looked up to, and respected by his wife. If 
the contrary be the case,—as the wife will 
respect her lord in the one instance, she will 
despise him in the other :—he will bea King 
Log for her to laugh at and impose upon. 
Men, and women too, are much to be pitied: 
it 18 not often they can make a choice of 











their own; the parents frequently make up 
matches for them: as where two families 
have long known each other, and on account 
of the intimacy, wish it to be more closely 
cemented by the union of their children. 
‘The affections of these children, it may 
not unfrequently happen, are strong to- 
wards each other, as they have most pro- 
bably been brought up in each other's 
society: if so, all will be well enough in 
the alliance. But it may also be the case, 
and the case it often is, that no such affec- 
tions are in existence ;—that the children 
care nothing about each other; have other 
affections than towards one another ;—that 
they are thrust neck and shoulders before the 
altar, for no other reason than that their re- 
spective parents were old friends. No ap- 
peal has been made to the heart, to the tastes, 
the passions, affections, habits, dispositions, 
tempers of those who are to be rivetted to 
the society of each other. No, the alliance 
is imperative; and, therefore, attended with 
the certain chance of the parties wishing 
themselves separated before they have be- 
come man and wife four and-twenty hours. 
Why then did not the children object?) Pa- 
rents cannot shackle the mind. Yes, but 
they can control the actions ; objections may 
be dangerous; the independence of the chil- 


| dren may rest in their parents’ hands. 


‘}Iere is a picture of selfishness and ty- 
ranny! a sacrifice by parents of the happi- 
ness of their own flesh and blood, for the 
gratification of the prejudice of those who 
compel it! Why, itis as bad as Ayamem- 
non’s sacrifice of his daughter I phigenia, if 
not worse ! 

‘ Again, we see girls married because an 
aulvantageous offer is made; the gentleman 
is, perhaps, on his part, violently in love; or 
is In want of a person to preside in his esta- 
blishment; one that he may be proud of— 
a handsome, accomplished, young female : 
there is, we will suppose, the same disparity 
of inclinations, the same want of congeniality, 
of which notice has been already taken. It 
is not then to be supposed that their love can 
be mutual; why then are they husband and 
wife? 

‘ But the sage matronly mother wisely re- 
flects, the prospect of independence, and the 
respectability of the connection, are too good 
to be rejected. ** The connection may enable 
me,” she will say, “ to marry off my eight 
other daughters; who knows? Besides, 
when they bave known each other a little, I 
am sure they will be prodigious friends,—no 
attachment warmer.” It puts me out of all 
patience to hear this; “ when they have 
known each other!” Heavens! are hearts 
to be instructed thus to beat for one another, 
when nature has not originally inclined them 
to do so? Impossible! Such an idea is 
base, such calculations on human affections 
are degrading, and the experiment is an out- 
rage on our nature. 

‘ It sometimes happens, | will admit, that 
where there has been no sort of regard on 
the part of the wife, she has been insensibly 
led into liking and honouring her husband : 
he may have shining talents, his constant 
study may be to please her: slie wall be un- 
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grateful if she is insensible to the last; and 
will have little good sense if indifferent to 
the first. All women almost are captivated 
by talent, especially those for whose pleasure 
in particulir its possessor may exert it No- 
thing can be more delightful to them, be- 
cause nothing can be more flattering ; and 
Hattery is the key to all hearts. 


‘Want of handsome person, or even of 


good looks, is for the most part forgotten ; 
willingly pardoned in the man of talent, 
The eye of woman does not require to be 
dazzled as well as her mind; (1 speak of 
ceneral instances.) The same cannot be said 
with respect to virtuous qualities. In so 
much higher esteem does human vanity hold 
talent than virtue. 

* Good-looks, combined with vapid intel- 
lect, will win few women, unless they are 
equally vapid with the object of their admi- 
ration. 

‘} will again admit that instances, and 
many too, might be adduced, of a matrimo- 
nial alliance turning ovt satisfactorily, where 
there has been oriyinally no affection on one 
side of the parties—(on that of the wife ;) 
yet the constant assiduity and attention of 
her husband has won him the regard and 
fidelity of his partner. But the experiment 
may be a dangerous one; especially in the 
case of a capricious woman; or of one who 
is apt to adinire the condition of others in 
preference to ber own. If such an alliance 
does happen to turn out well, it resembles a 
prize in a lottery, where the blanks have an 
overwhelming preponderance. 

‘ Rarely does it happen that where a man 
marries for money merely, and for no pleas- 
ing qualities of either person or mind that he 
makes a good husband. He is too frequently 
neglectful, and often a most sordid and un- 
grateful ruffian. On the other hand, it is 
frequently the case that he behaves with the 
utmost attention, and shows himself sensible 
of the advantages he has gained; but any 
feeling of love must be out of the question. 

‘In fact, it is my universal doctrine, that 
where there is no sympathy there ought to 
be no alliance; that is, there ought not to 
be, (according to my view of the case,) any 
chance incurred of a life of unhappiness, re- 
gret,and perhaps dishonour, mutuaily brought 
upon each other by two human beings, who 
have enough of worldly misery in toeir single 
condition. It may be suggested, that this 
rule, if it were acted upon, would tend to 
the suspension of the greater portion, or per- 
haps of all matrimonial connections. That 
I should be sorry for, indeed ; but neverthe- 
less I must remain fixed in my opinions. 
Political economists, in these times of over- 
whelming population, would not, I dare say, 
have any objection to see it partially eu- 
forced.’ 

There is frequently in our author's ex- 
pressions a something allied to contempt 
fox many things which must be considered 
praiseworthy and excellent, but with his re- 
marks on the penal code of Great Britain 
we entirely and cordially agree. His chapter 
headed Tyburn Turnpike, contains advice 
judicious and able, anda careful perusal ot 
it by some of our legislators, would do them 
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no harm, and might possibly excite their 
abilities to the correction of such sanguinary 
aud ill-digested laws. We can only quote 
a brief portion of these remarks ; for the 
rest we refer the reader to the volume :— 

‘There are few things with respect to the 
execution of justice in which greater im- 

rovement has been made during my life- 
time, than in the abolition of that horrid pro- 
cession from the prison to Tyburn Gate. It 
is so far more decorous, that the unhappy 
culprit should meet his fate near the place of 
his confinement, than that a vast purtion of 
the peaceable inhabitants of the town, for 
some miles, should be disgusted by seeing 
him dragged among them with a dangerous 
and wicked multitude at his heels. 

‘An improvement in the nature of our 
penal code is not less requisite than in the 
arrangements adopted as to the circumstances 
of its enforcement. The anomalous severity 
of law, which, in many instances, our sta- 
tutes afford, makes one shudder at the bare 
idea of it. I must confine myself to speak- 
ing generally; if I venture to particularize, 
the arguments into which I should be obliged 
to enter, would of themselves fill a volume. 
All I would ask is,—are not other nations 
subjected to crimes which our statutes me- 
nace with death, as well as England? are 
not other nations as wise as our own is ?— 
their legislative enactments as solid? Yet 
are their laws equally severe with our own ? 
No!—Do our laws prevent crime more than 
their? No!’ 

Speaking of the propriety of allowing cul- 
prits a defence by counsel, he thus proceeds : 

‘Itis nothing more nor less than a bar- 
barous prejudice—(as barbarous as the re- 
sults that so frequently are occasioned by it) 
to resist the permission of a proper defence 
to culprits criminally charged. They are now, 
In many instances, much in the situation of 
the sheep that is led to the slaughter. It is 
provoking to hear people gravely argue, that 
at present the counsel for the prosecution 
contines himself to a plain, simple, circum- 
stantial statement of facts: whereas if he 
knew he were to be opposed by a speech 
from the contrary side, he would exert his 
powers of crimination to the utmost. Let 
him do so, I say! Let him, too, have the 
vaunted benefit of a reply! The human heart 
(except in natures irredeemably savage) is 
always more inclined to pity, than to con- 
demn; and the speech for defence would 
counterbalance tenfold by what is expressed, 
that which is now contended is suppressed 
by the prosecuting party. 

‘We all feel how strong the impression 
Would be on the minds of a jury, of the ag- 
sravation of any circumstances, or any evi- 
dence that had’ been favourable to the pri- 
soner, through the medium of a powerful and 
farnest address. We all feel of what import- 
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and most anxiously, would not require, as 
many say it would, along harangue—even if 
it did so, is this to be denied, when the life 
of a fellow-creature is at stake? For want of 
it, how many a life which has been at stake, 
has been sacrificed! In felonies, as well as 
in cases of treason, the prisoner ought not to 
be debarred the aid of an appeal to the jury 
in his defence: that he should be denied it, 
is, I further contend, not consistent with the 
liberal principles of our constitution; not 
agreeable to the boasted idea of the liberties 
of the British subject. It is a relic of despot- 
ism, of the rigid law of force; it is therefore 
unconstitutional, and should be scouted from 
our criminal code. 

‘The nations that act upon the civil law 
allow this necessary privilege. Justice de- 
mands it. Universal example sanctions it. 
It is tyranny to deny it.’ 

We cannot resist the temptation of one 
more brief, but eloquent extract :— 


‘ Where savage inhumanity has been exer- 
cised, there let the culprit suffer as he de- 
serves, and as his sentence has condemned 
him, after a just trial. It is no more than 
justice that he should be dealt with as he has 
dealt with others. Vengeance cries aloud 
for his punishment ; and the forfeit of his life 
is the least that she can be satisfied with. 
Let such wretches as Porteus, as the murder- 
ers of the Marr family, as the brutal, calcu- 
lating villain, Thurtell, bleed—those who 
could brandish the knife against the innocent 
bosom of infancy—those who could inveigle 
a friend to a situation of loneliness and help- 
lessness and calmly butcher him—those who 
could, under pretext of authority, wantonly 
spill the blood of their fellow-creatures ;—of 
those, indeed, let a dreadful example be 
made. But to mect with capital punishment 
many offences comparatively trivial in the 
nature of their guilt—what a stigma on any 
code of laws, what a libel on the nation that 
can permit it!’ 

To a just fame, and to the thanks of his 
readers, we now leave our Old Bachelor. 
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Tue long title-page which we have quoted, 
sufficiently indicates the nature and extent 
of Mr. Galbraith’s labours; and these who | 
are acquainted with his talents as a man of | 
practical science, and his peculiar tact in con- | 
veying to others the knowledge with which | 
his own mind is stored, will not require our | 
testimony to the able manner, in which he | 
has performed his present task. The preface | 
is so clear and explanatory, that in justice to | 
the author, we are tempted to extract it :— 
‘The application of the mathematical sci- 
ences to practical purposes has of late made 


‘great advances in accuracy and precision. 
| The perfection alse which astronomical anil 
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geodetical operations have reached, and the 
extreme delicacy of construction to which in- 
struments have been carried, require corres- 
pondent improvements in the methods of 
computation and reduction; and, therefore, 
convenient tables of moderate expense must 
be of great value to those engaged either in 
the details of practice, or the business of in- 
struetion. 

‘ There are two classes of tables chiefly in 
use; one either large and expensive, or at- 
tached to expensive works, and which there- 
fore can with difficulty be procured by the 
generality of purchasers; the other so limited 
and defective as to be totally unfit for con- 
stant reference. It has been my study to 
hold a middle course between these two ex- 
tremes. By making such additions to the 
usual tables as to render their application 
more easy, without greatly increasing their 
bulk ; by selecting the most useful from larger 
collections ; by supplying some new tables, 
and simpl:fying the practical rules, several 
very laborious processes have been rendered 
more simple and precise, while the requisite 
accuracy for the nicest purposes has been 
strictly preserved. 

‘In most of our iniatory works for popu- 
lar instruction, the processes and examples 
are unfortunately conducted in such a man- 
ner as to be comparatively of little advantage 
in actual practice, and, consequently, what 
has been learned in youth, must, in a great 
dezree, be forgotten in manhood, while new 
methods, are then to be acquired. 

‘To remedy this inconvenience, I have 
selected some of the most approved modes 
of treating the problems frequently required 
by astronomers, navigators, and engineers, 
from the works of persons celebrated for 
their successful application of the exact sci- 
ences to the niceties of modern practice. 

‘[ have therefore taken many of the astro- 
nomical Rules and Examples from the works 
of Maskelyne, Pond, and Brinkley; and 
such as relate to other topics from those of 
Captains Kater, Hall, Sabine, and Parry. To 
Captain Hall 1 am under great obligations, 
not only for access to his original papers, 
but also for his friendly advice relative to 
the application of these methods to prac- 
tice. 

‘To Mr. Ivory I am indebted for his very 
accurate table of Astronomical refractions, 
which I have endeavoured to improve by 
expanding and adding proportional parts to 
the subsidiary tables, thereby facilitating its 
practical application. 

‘ Besides labouring to improve many of 
the ordinary tables, [ have added several 
which are new, chiefly for the purpose of 
simplifying some operations and rendering 
others more accurate, 

‘The explanations will, it is hoped, he 
found full and explicit, especially towards 
the beginning. The explanation of some ta- 
bles which follow others, analogous in struc- 
ture or arguments, is sometimes less full, 


as itis presumed those previously given are 


well understood. Tor example, the note to 
table xxv, at the boitom of page 91, can 
hardly be intelligible to a mere practical man 
who has little mathematical knowledge ; gut 
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as the method of taking out the quantities 
from table v., in whatever quadrant of the 
circle, or division of 24 hours, they are 
situated, is’ so fully explained before, it was 
thought unnecessary to repeat the same ini- 
nutiz a secondtime. Still, however, there 
may be some parts which require to be ex- 
panded, in order to be more readily under- 
derstood, as well as others which might, per- 
haps with propriety, be abridged. 

‘The introduction is divided into three 
parts, followed by a copious explanation of 
the general tables, which may be called a 
fourth. 

‘In the first I have shortly described the na- 
ture, and investigated the more simple series 
for the computation of logarithms. I have 
generally, however, only given the more im- 
portant rules in words at length, without in- 
vestigation, so as to be — cornprehended 
by persons who have acquired a knowledge of 
the elementary principles of mathematics. In 
fact, the demonstrations can only be under- 
stood by those who have obtained a tolerable 
knowledge of the elements of geometry and 
algebra, and, since the generality of books 
containing these comprehend also the usual 
investigations in trigonometry, it was thought 
advisable to omit them. If, for example, a 
student should purchase Legendre’s Elements 
of Geometry in order to study that science, he 
will find it to contain also very elegant inves- 
tigations of almost all the useful properties 
in plane and spherical trigonometry. On this 
account, I have only given the demonstrations 
of those propositions less commonly inserted 
in the usual treatises. 

‘On the barometric measurement of alti- 
tudes, I have given four different methods. 
The third is in a great degree new, and by 
the original subsidiary tables, calculated ex- 
pressly for this purpose, it will be found easy 
and accurate. 

‘The second part contains spherical trigo- 
nometry, with a great variety of its most use- 
ful applications. As the rules and examples 
are either new or selected from the best writers 
on the subject, it is hoped this section will 
prove interesting to students of astronomy and 
navigation, since it contains a number of the 
usual methods and examples practised by the 
most distinguished men of science of the day. 

‘The third part contains a variety of rules 
and formuls for the use of surveyors, engi- 
neers, navigators, and practical astronomers. 
Those for geodetical purposes are selected 
chiefly for their general utility, and compre- 
hend a sufficient number for usual practice— 
an idea which was suggested to me by some 
of my more advanced pupils, who have been 
employed in government surveys. They 
were first collected in the form of notes and 
transcribed into their albums, to be used when 
they were engaged in geodetical, accurate, 
military, or marine surveying; and as they 
may prove generally useful to that class of 
students, I have arranged them in as natural 
an order as possible. 
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‘The ingenuity and skill of Captain Kater 
having devised the most beautiful simplitica- | 
tions of the problem of determining the figure | 
of the earth by means of the pendulum, and | 
brought the experiment within the reach of | 


a tien 


our more active and intelligent military and 
naval officers, I have added the necessary 


rules and formule for that purpose, in order ! 
‘your bantling into the world, and then stifle 


to initiate, as far as possible, our cadets and 
inidshipmen in these interesting researches ; 
as such higher objects of pursuit, not only 
invigorate their faculties, but inspire them 
with enthusiasm for the attainment of profes- 
sional renown.’ 

The importance of this work is self-evident 
—its correctness the high character of Mr. 
Galbraith satisfactorily guarantees, and we 
doubt not that its popularity will be in pro- 
portion to its indisputable utility. 





The Posthumous Letter of his R. H. the Duke 
of York. pp. 68. London, 1827. Clerc 
Smith. 

Tus Posthumous Letter, or rather die, is too 
ridiculous and contemptible for criticism, yet 
our indignation prompts us to denounce it as 
an indecent catchpenny. It is a disgusting 
attempt to take advantage of the present ex- 
cited state of the public feeling, and a ioul 
libel on the respected memory of a prince of 
whose last sentiments it pretends to be the 
vehicle. 
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ORIGINAL, 

LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER TICKLER. 
LETTER I.—TO JEREMY BENTHAM, ESQ. 
Dear Jerry,—It is now just three years 
since the Westminster Review was started. 
By this time you must be well aware the 
public are fully acquainted with the whole 
system of its organization, its internal and 
secret machinery. You were the only mo- 
nied man of the set; the purses of all your 
corps being much more scantily stored than 
their ‘ knowledge boxes.’ That being the 
case, you will recollect it was agreed, that 
whilst they, in conjunction with yourself, 
furnished out the matter, wherewith, to bal- 
last each of the successive numbers, which 
emerged from Paternoster Row, your coffers 
were to sustain the expenses of publication, 
and make up the deficiencies arising from 
the confined sale, which all periodicals are 
subject to upon their first establishment. 
This was paying pretty dear for the ‘ right of 
entry’ into the pages of the Westminster— 
much more than any man of common sense 
would hg willing to give for the mere piea- 
sure of reading his own articles. But that 
signifies nothing ; you did not think so, and 
I imagine are very well satisfied with your 
bargain. Well! the Review got on; ob- 
tained a certain, though limited sale; was 
well spoken of by almost all parties; and 
gave many indications of being a plant likely 
to thrive and flourish. But, alas! as quarter 
after quarter it put forth its leaves, however 
healthy and vigorous its shoots, there was 
always some withered branch, deadly blight, 
or cankered limb, amongst the young and 
lusty tendrils, which checked its growth and 
precluded it from expanding its broad arms 
gaily and proudly into the waste around, 
Can you mistake me? That withered branch, 











| to be done, I repeat? 
that deadly blight, that cankered limb, was | for that there was no alternative. 
nothing more or less than your own articles, | expedient was to print it in 2 


ae 
And yet you are the only man in this country 
who cannot, or will not, see this. You act 
the part of a cruel foster-father; you bring 


it by your own misconduct. I am ready to 
acknowlege that you conduct yourself thus 
wrongly, rather through an error in judg- 
ment, than from any want of attachment to 
your offspring. Indeed you kill it by kind- 
ness. Truly your caresses are very unlike 
those of a tender parent; they are the hugs 
of a bear, intended merely as the strain of 
affection, whilst in reality they crush every 
bone in one’s skin, and squeeze every atom 
of breath out of one’s body. I think it right 
that your eyes should be opened in this mat- 
ter, because I believe you would immedi- 
ately desist from scribbling, if you were but 
told how silly this mania makes you appear, 
Your own people, as you must know, if you 
would but reflect for a moment, dare not tell 
you this truth ; they dare not whisper it into 
your ear, even as gently as the tempter in- 
fused his glozing breath into Eve's ‘ listeners,’ 
because it is the property of a centurion, (and 
you are no chicken now,) to be somewhat 
testy and irascible; they would not offend 
you, or run the risk of incurring your dis- 
pleasure on any account, being unwilling to 
diminish the ‘ sources of reproduction,’ i. e. 
of converting so many pages of black and 
white in the Westminster, into so many 
bright chirping sovereigns; and they are well 
aware, philosophers as they are! that there 
is no philosophy which can enable them to 
do this with so much ease and certainty as 
the length and depth of your well lined 
pocket. I think I shall succeed in convine- 
ing you of this truth by referring you to your 
own article in the last number of the West- 
minster, the which, you must allow me to 
say, is beyond ail comparison the most in- 
suflerable piece of trash, twaddle, and con- 
ceit, which I ever had the pleasure of clap- 
ping my eyes upon. And this, too, as I 
shall show you, is the epinion of those who 
have the management of your review. They 
found your article such a palpable piece of 
absurdity, so utterly incapable of being made 
into any thing like plain English, or com- 
mon sense, that I have no hesitation in 
assuring you their first impulse was to 
cant it, without more ado, into the very bot- 
tom of the Balaam box. But then it oc- 
curred to them, that you would be somewhat 
irate at such a proceeding, and that in pro- 
portion as your wrath increased, their chance 
of being well paid for their own labours 
would be diminished. What then was to 
be done? To attempt making any thing of 


your article was entirely out of the question. 


Mill might as well attempt to swallow the 
dome of St. Paul’s at one gulp. To write 
another article upon the subject, without any 
regard to yours, (for there was rot even so 
much as one sentence in your Iucubrations 
which could have been interwoven with any 
other,) would have been equally, or perhaps 
more offensive to you, than merely refusing 
insertion to your drivellings. What then was 
Printed it must be— 
The only 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 








ne 
hefore heard of in a review, and introduce it 
bya paragraph artfully drawn up to blind 
you, but to evince to the public at large, 
whom the conductors of the work well knew 
were not blind as to the relative situation in 
which they stand with regard to you, that 
they were utterly ashamed of the article, and 
wished by every means in their power to shift 
off all responsibility for it from their own 
shoulders. Now, my dear sir, just whip on 
your spectacles, and read the following sen- 
tence, which I quote from the notice, with 
which the editor introduces your article. 
«“ The following composition, is published as 
it came from the hands of the writer; its 
merits are as peculiar as its style,” (true 
enough in all conscience) “ and it would be 
an attempt equally vain as useless, to give to 
such an article a general uniform ;” (these 
two last words are purposely ambiguous) 
“and te attempt to conceal the individuality 
of the manner, if not of the matter.” There's 
a roweller for you, old gentleman! Can you 
see through it now? For my own part J 
should be more sore at having such a trick as 
this played off upon me, than if I had been 
peppered, salted, and grilled over the grid- 
iron of little Jeffery’s sarcasms. 

I now beg your patience while I say a few 
words in demonstration of the absurdity of 
the article itself. It does indeed seem very 
unaccountable to me, that you, who quitted 
the bar in early life, because you found that 
you could not succeed there, which failure 
must have arisen from the simple cause, that 
your capacities, when in their prime, were 
not adapted to the line you had chosen,—I sa 
it does seem very unaccountable, that you 
should now, when your faculties are less 
vigorous, attempt to meddle with one of the 
most abstruse branches of the law, which 
you were in your youth confessedly unequal 
to master. I do not intend here to criticise 
your ‘ compositiwn’ technically, because it 
does not deserve it, evincing as it does page 
alter page the grossest ignorance even of the 
commonest points both in law and practice ; 
[ shall content myself with showing, by a very 
summary process, the futility of the deeds 
which you wish to be adopted, viz. their 
being absolutely incomprehensible, or as you 
more forcibly and elegantly express it, ‘ their 
unintelligibilty.’ Deeds, as you say, rightly 
enough, ought to be clear and self evident 
upon the face of them. They ought not to 
heed any explanation. How woefully involved 
then in Cimmerian darkness must your's be, 
when a deed consisting only of three lines, 
to be made comprehensible, requires a com- 
mentary of seven close printed octavo pages? 
Truly this wisdom of thine deserves to be 
immortalized. 

Thave nearly wound up the thread of my 

“iscourse ; but before I take my leave of 
you, let ine dispense you a few parting words. 
should be sorry to see the Westminster laid 
mana ms _ It is decidedly the Most 
eriog or eee perhaps the worst written, 
view of the day. Its principle is admira- 

v€—its theories strong and powerful—the 
ty employed on it capable and skilful— 
ore impartial, and less abusive than 
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ing of ugly names, in low ribaldry, or shame- 
less scandal—it is characterized with a spirit 
of liberality, with a thirst for improvement, 
and a search after truth—it deals out sterling 
sense and crushing reason—it is looked up 
to, will be read, and will take the lead, if it 
can but shake off from itself those shackles, 
which are pressed upon it only by some of 
its own body. You, Jerry, I am sorry to be 
forced to speak the unwelcome truth, are the 
night-mare, which weighs down its tendency 
to rise. Let us descend to a few plain words. 
Men cannot preserve their intellects in youth 
for ever. You have had your day. You have 
done much good, and have written power- 
fully—but the spell has left you—your writ- 
ings are now in their dotage. In God's name 
if you will write, write! but do not forcibly 
cram your lucubrations down the throats of 
others, because you have the power of forc- 
ing them to ingorge them. Stop before you 
throw down that fame, whieh you have been 
for so many years assiduously toiling to heap 
up. Rest content with what you have already 
done—for you cannot make any addition 
thereto, without materially diminishing the 
credit you have already gained. Alexander 
was considered the most fortunate of generals, 
because he was cut off in his youth, before 
he had lived to experience a reverse of for- 
tune even in a single battle. You have lived 
a long life, and not an idle one—you have 
made your own fame, and you alone can 
mar it—desist then in time, before you com- 
mit your own literary suicide. Turn not your 
hand against yourself. You have already the 
credit of having started and supported in 
its outset the Westminster Iteview—content 
yourself with that credit, which you cannot 
now enhance. If you cannot, as indeed is 
the truth, any longer assist it with your head, 
assist it with your purse alone; and console 
yourself with having originated a journal, 
which grew up under your care to strength 
and maturity, and repine not that it is now 
lusty enough to shake off its leading strings, 
and breast its own way. Slip the cable then, 
and God speed itscourse. Your's, &c. &c. 
Timotuy TICKLER THE YOUNGER. 





THE LAY OF THE MOUNTAINEER, 
‘ My strain is allirregular and wild, 
As is my heart,—yet both are innocent.’ 








[I am achild of the mountain,— 
1 sigh for no civic wreath ; 
My wirror I find in the fountain, 
My couch is the flowery heath ; 
My music is that of the bird, 
Evermore soaring and springing, 
And my soul in its depths is stirred 
By the heav’n taught hymn he is singing. 
The moon and stars at night 
Have for me a language holy,— 
They breathe a calm delight, 
Half joy, half melancholy ; 
The sun in his uprise 
Is a warning spirit splendid, 
And I gaze with reverent eyes 
When he comes by pomps attended. 
Oh, not the hollow joys, 
And hollower hearts of cities,— 
The fever and the noises— 


Phe laughter where no wit is,s— 
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Not these shall lure me back, 

With all their spells and splendour, 
To tread a beaten track, 

And life’s real bliss surrender. 


I am a child of the mountain, 

I sigh for no civic wreath ; 
My mirror [ find in the fountain, 

My couch is the flowery heath ; 
TTere is the life in sooth, 

Though cities are bright in seeming ; 
Here we are blest in truth,— 

There we are blest but in dreaming ! 
Jan. 1827. A. D. 





STANZAS. 


WHEN this heart is cold, 
May I lay my head 
Where none may tread 
O’er my last cold bed, 
As they hie them in search of their idol,Gold. 


Let me not be laid 
In a city’s shade, 
’Mid the smoke and toil, 
And the harsh turmoil, 
Of the demon, Trade. 


I ask no stone, 
To render known, 

To the passer-by, 
Whose the soulless form, 
The prey of the worm, 

Lies rotting nigh. 

But give me, God, 

The verdant sod, 

And a spot where the sun 
With his mournful smile, 

When the west is won, 
May the lonely poet’s step beguile. 

Where beauty may sit, 

And hallow it, 

With affection’s sigh, 
For her absent one, 


And days gone by.  DE—. 








FINE ARTS. 


CLEP PPO? 


FINSBURY CHAPEL. 


SectTaRraw places of worship have hitherto 
been remarkable for any thing but architec- 
tural beauty, for of the numerous chapels in 
this metropolis we know of not more than 
two that have any pretensions either to exter- 
nal or internal elegance: one, the Unitarian 
Chapel in Stamford Street (on which we 
made some remarks in a former volume); 
the other belonging to a congregation of the 
saine persuasion, and situated at the rear of 
the London Institution®. Of the rest the ma- 
jority are absolutely hideous, not possessing 
even the negative merit of being not ugly. 
Although this chapel (erected for the con- 
cregation of the Rev. A. Fletcher, a gentleman 
whose name is doubtless familiar to most of 
our readers, from circumstances of unfortu- 
nate notoriety,) is not yet quite completed, 
the exterior is now finished ; and both from 
its extent, and the style of its architecture 
forms a real embellishment to the site it occu- 
pies. The fagade, which fronts the north and 
is directly opposite to the south side of the 
Catholic chapel, Moorfields, consists of three 
# The Caledonian Chapel, now building, near Re- 
gent Square, Sidmouth Street, may be cited as another 
fortunate exception, and, as far as we can judge from 


its present appearance, will be a very correct and 
tsome specimen of the acute-pointed style. 
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divisions. The centre one has a low base- 
ment, with horizontal rustics, and five win- 
dows: above this are six fluted Ionic columns 
supporting a pediment, forming five inter- 
columns of different widths, the middle one 
being larger than the others, and the two 
other ones somewhat wider than those at the, 
extremities. In these intercuolumns are as 
many windows with ante imposts, and occu- 
pying the entire space between the columns. 
In each of the other divisions is a large portal 
or open doorway, forming a recess, in which 
is a spacious door that, like the windows, has 
Ante imposts. Above this portal is a low 
attic, having in the centre an inscription in 
brouze letters in relief; and above this again, 
but somewhat retiring from the rest of the 
front, is an upper wall with a window, rising 
as high as the cornice of the order of the 
centre division. Unfortunately, and we may 
add most unaccountably, these parts are 
mercly faced with brick, while all the rest of 
the front isa remarkably handsome imitation 
of stone. This incongruity, which detracts 
so much from the beauty of this fagade, could 
hardly have been adopted from economy, the 
space thus left bare being so exceedingly 
small, and as there appears to have been 
nothing of niggardliness in any other part, 
we can attribute this blemish merely to a ca- 
pricious perversity,¢. In every other respect 
this structure does great credit to the taste 
of its architect, Mr. Brooks, (who likewise 
desizned the neighbouring building of the 
London Institution,) and displays much 
originality, and some particularly novel fea- 
tures. Of these the most remarkable are the 
two portals, which not only produce a singu- 
larly happy effect, and from their magnitude 
possess an air of considerable grandeur, but 
appear to us to be perfectly new ideas. The 
inscriptions likewise are éxceedingly orna- 
mental, considered with regard to architec- 
tural effect, and being raised on the surface 
of the wall, and not inclosed in a tablet or 
pannel, have a very classical appearance. 
We may also add that the whole arrangement 
is very striking, and a pleasing deviation 
from that usually adopted in structures of 
this nature. 

The interior 1s, we understand, a semi- 
circle, around which the seats rise in the 
manner of au ancient theatre, with two gal- 
leries. 

The following are the inscriptions above 
the portals: that on the East is— 

‘By one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinuers. 

‘ None can by any means redeem his brother, 
or give a ransom for him. 

‘ Cursed is he that trusteth in man.’ 

On the West: 

‘By the obedience of one shall many be 
made rigliteous. 

‘Thee is one God and one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Jesus Christ. 

‘ Blessed is he that trusteth in the Lord.’ 


* Perhaps, however,—at least so we hope, our cen- 
sure may be premature, and these patches of brick- 
work may be intended to be coated, although the scaf- 
fulding befug removed, it should appear that they are 
not. If so, the only reason that can be imagined for 
them is, that the contrast might give the stucco more 
the appearance of stone. 


SONNET. 
Written amid the Ruins of an ancient Chapel, 
near Whilwel!, Herts. 
Four isolated arches—unto whose 
Decaying stunes entwining ivy clings, 
Lending it all the best and brightest hues 
‘That kindly Nature o’er Destruction fiings— 
Stand here,—and with their loneliness infuse 
Into my soul some thoughts of the sublime, 
Thoughts genial to this solitary hour,— 
Of Earth, of Heav’n, Mortality, and Time. 
Here from Earth's children rose the hymn and 
prayer 
Deemed meet for the unfathomabie Power,— 
Here rose they from a temple now so bare 
To every biting blast and pelting showar, 
As soareth yon wild bird through Night’s chill air, 
So rises Truth o’er Error’s mouldering tower! D. 








STANZAS. 
To view the young and gladsome eye 
Yet bounding with the light, 
And life of sparkling infancy 
A cold and chiarmiess blight ; 
To hear no more the small still ery 
That thills with wild delight, 
Upon the answering chords that start, 
Kesponsive in a mother’s heart ; 


To lay within the earthly chill 
Of the eternal grave, 
The little mouth that lisped its will 
In sounds the mind will save ; 
The little cheek which nestled still 
To the fond breast that gave 
Cure, life, und sustenance, and rest, 
That held it first, that loved it best ; 
To wander through the voiceless halls, 
Where still its little tongue, 
In fancy’s echo’s softly falls, 
With infant sweetness strung, 
Till their sad vacancy recalls 
The reason to be stung 
By hopes indulged for coming years, 
Cirilled into what is worse than tears 5 
Leave in the desolate heart 
Remembrance lurking there, 
That joy will never bid depart, 
Nor happier hours impair; 
Nor future lovelier children part 
One jot from that despair. 
Whose spell in wany a silent hour 
Revives its melancholy hour. M. 
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THE DRAMA. 


A one-act farce, scarcely worth mentioning, 
called My Best Friend, or, £277. 7s. Td. was 
brought out at Drury-Lane Theatre on Tues- 
day last. Laporte’s popularity alone saved 
it from instant condemnation, and conse- 
quently it cannot be worth further descrip- 
tion. 

Miss Ilargrave, whose interesting debut at 
Covent Garden we noticed last week, re- 
peated her performance of Constance on 
Monday last. Althcugh she evinced more 
self-possession, she could not divest herself 
of a timidity approaching fear, till towards 
the last act, when she shone forth with un- 
common brilliancy, and received the warm 
congratulatory cheers of the audience. The 
house was very well attended, particularly 
the pit, which was crowded to an overflow. 
We have no hesitation in stating, that we en- 
tertain a very favourable opinion of the tragic 
powers of Miss Hargrave, yet we shall not 
press our observations further, till we see her 
in another character, 











Mr. F. Reynolds has a new comedy forth- 
coming, to be called Edge-Tools, or Drury 
Lane at Covent Garden. . 

The very pretty romance of Maid Marian, 
by the author of Headley Hall, upon which 
was founded the dratina rendered so attrac. 
tive by the talents of our never-to-be-forgotten 
Miss Tree, has been translated into Frene}, 
by Madame Daring. The translator has in 
suine instances deviated from the original, 
but the whole is well managed, and our 
thanks are due to Madame Daring, for thus 
extending the Good Forester and his Green. 
wood Queen to our continental neighbours, 
with whom, we understand, their reception 
is very cordial. 








VARIETIES. 

Animal Sagacity—(From an American 
paper, The Providence Patriot.)—At a small 
circus in the Bowery, in which is an exhibi- 
tion of wild beasts, such as elephants, tigers, 
lions, &c , whilst the keeper was at dinner, 
a tiger and tigress broke from their cage, 
which was in a dilapidated state, and imme- 
diately seized upon a defenceless lama. They 
were enjoying their repast when the heeper 
entered. Although alarmed at first, he re- 
sumed sufficient courage to venture into the 
ring, with a noose to fling over the heads of 
the two ferocious animals, while they were 
sucking out the last drop of blood from the 
poor lama. The tigress finished her repast 
sooner than her mate, turned round while 
the keeper was in the very act of catching 
them, and made preparations to spring upon 
him. The keeper felt the danger of his situ- 
ation, but with great presence of mind, made 
a retreat behind his elephant, who, from the 
other side of the circus, was looking on the 
scene with great composure. The tigress did 
not forego her intent. She made a spring at 
the keeper past the elephant, but just at this 
moment, the sagacious animal observing, it 
would seem, the danger of his keeper, let out 
his trunk with the celerity of an arrow from 
the bow, and pitched the tigress to the farther 
end of the circus. A wonderful hurley bur- 
ley was now kicked up. All the monkies 
and baboons scampered up to rafters, and 
the glaring eyes of the enraged tigress struck 
dread into the whole,—except the elephant, 
who folded up his trunk with neatness after 
his feat, and the lion, who s t in his cage on 
his hips like a dog, looking on with great 
dignity and composure. The keeper now 
run out from behind the elephant, and ap- 
proaching his trunk, uttered certain words, 
which the sagacious animal understands with 
much correctness. The elephaut unrolled 
his trunk, the keeper got astride, and ina 
moment was elevated to the back of his pre- 
server. In the mean time, the tigress had 
recovered from the toss she had got, and 
made new preparations to spring upon the 
keeper, who was upon the back of the ele- 
phant.—Again the tigress sprang upon the 
man, and again the elephant interposed his 
trunk, and tossed the tigress a second time 
to the farthest extremity of the circus. This 
pitch wounded the side of the tigress, and 
finding there was no use in trying further to 
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tap the jugular of the keeper, she sneaked into 
her cage with what she had got. While this 
business was going on, the tiger himself had 
begun to look round. On raising his head 
from the lama, the first thing that struck him 
was the lion sitting in his cage, with great 
dignity and unconcern. The tiger showed 
his teeth; the lion slightly shook his mane, 
The tiger drew back on his hind legs to make 
a spring; the lion rose up with dignity and 
shot fire from his eyes. The tiger sprung at 
the cage with great fury, forcing one of his 
claws in between two of the bars; and, at 
the same instant, the lion seized the tiger's 
fore-foot, caught it firmly between his tusks, 
pulled the whole leg into the cage, and held 
him there until the keeper, seeing the oppor- 
tunity, flung himself from the back of the ele- 
phant, ran with his noose to the tiger, and 
secured him in a moment. After this was 
accomplished, the lion generousty let go his 
hold, and the keeper dragged the other to his 
cage and secured them both. —And thus, by 
a singular train of circumstances, in which 
the instinct and trunk of the elephant, no less 
than the teeth and temper of the lion, bore a 
conspicuous part, did the poor keeper get 
rescued from the jaws of the tiger and tigress ; 
and the whole affair has been the table-talk 
of the Bowery for the last week. 


Asecond edition of Niebuhr’s Roman His- 
tory is preparing for publication. The new 
editionis notthe old work with additions and 
improvements, but absolutely a new one, in 
which few pages only have been preserved. 

The Duke of York’s library is to be sold 
by Sotheby, and contains above forty-five 
thousand volumes, including, besides a num- 


ber of valuable illustrated books of ancient | 


days, nearly every publication entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, and every novel and pam- 
phlet printed in the united kingdom during 
the last forty years. In the library is a va- 
luable and extensive collection of maps and 
charts. Three ton weight of plate belonging 
to his royal highness, and many articles of 


taste of great cost will also be sold during the | 


present season, 


‘At Palernio some of the soldiers caught 


a cat belonging to the convent, and having | 


skinned the carcase, it was cut into pieces and 
soaked twe uty-four hours in vinegar, and 
anointed with garlic and honey, until all the 
disagreeable flavour was subdued, after which 


it tormed a capital fricassce.—To be serious,’ | 
Says our author, ‘ I can assure my readers | 


that the flesh of a well-fed cat is extremely 
good: it is indeed (presuming her to be pro- 
perly dressed) not only agreeable in taste, but 
actually dainty; and it is imagination and 
prejudice alone which protects the feline race 
amongst us from the uses of the gastronomic 
art. The same prejudice obtains in Germany 
With respect to the raven, which is scarcely 


eaten by any one there without a feeling of | 


disgust, while in France they can be pur- 
chased in every market. Thus also, in the 
ship wherein I voyaged from Spain to Sicily, 
the cook was in the practice of eating, almost 
every day, roasted mice, certainly not from a 
Scarcity of other meat, but as a matter of pre- 
lerence.— Goethe's Rifleman’s Comrade. We 





cannot agree with the unepicurean taste of 
this writer, that it is simply a matter of 
‘ prejudice.’ Our stomachs have an invincible 
dislike to the flesh of carnivorous animals— 
and we regard all who have not, a little more 
than cousin-german to cannibals, 


IMPROMPTU, 
To write many lines would of course be absurd, 
If all I would say might be told in a word ; 
But a word is too much, ev'n a letter will do, 
Since all that is perfect is centred in U. 
PHILIPPA. 

In February will be published, with several 
new plates, and many additional literary 
contributions, a second edition of Death's 
Doings. 

The heart most affected by objects that come 
nearest to its sensibilities. —The stern and 
magnificent elevation of those characters that 
rise and darken above men like mountain 
fortresses, have no power on the heart, like 
the ruin of the palace in the valley, the rem- 
nant of things glorious in their day, the place 
of beauty and of song, a wilderness filled 


| only with the weedy luxuriance that attend 


the ancient fertility of the soil, and, here and 
there, some knot of choicer beauty, the last 
delicious relique of the bower. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill is preparing for 
publication, Truth versus Prejudice, or a refu- 
tation of certain falschoods circulated to the 
author’s prejudice. 

Mr. Field’s dramatic library has been dis- 
posed of by auction, at which Mr. Mathews 
is said to have purchased the most extensive 
collection of play-bills in existence, for the 





sum of 140/, 

Sacred Hours, consisting of select pieccs 
in prose and verse, by S. W. Burgess, and 
| an Appeal to Reason, or Christianity and 
Deism contrasted, by the same author, will 
soon be published. 


M. Malte Brun, known as the author of 
several much esteemed geographical works, 
died lately at Paris, aged fifty years. He 
was vice-president of the Geographical So- 
| ciety, and one of the principal editors of the 
Journal des Debats. We had the reputation 
of being a man of great erudition. The fol- 
lowing epigram, of which he is the subject, 
deserves to be cited :— 

Malte Brun by heart knows all that he has writ; 
| Malte Brun the volume and the page can hit ; 
Malte Brun would have four times his present wit 
If four times what is written, had been writ. 


| Mr. J. FE. Alexander, late of the 13th Light 
| Dragoons, hasin the press, Travels from India 
| 
} 
{ 





to England, via the Burman empire, Persia, 
Asia Minor, Turkey, &Kc., in the years 1825-6; 
'and Shigurf Namah-I-Valaét, or excellent 
intelligence concerning Lurope, translated 
from the Persian. 

American Bible Society. —The treasurer of 
this institution received, during the month of 
November last, the sum of 5,342 dollars. 
The issues from the depository, during the 
same period, were, 5,351 Bibles and 3,016 
Testaments—Total, 8,367. 

‘At Kenwyn,’ says The Rhode Island 
Gazette, ‘ during divine service, two dogs, 
one of which was the parson’s, were fighting 
at the west end of the church, The parson, 
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who was then reading the second lesson, 
rushed out of his pew, and, on his return, 
doubtful where he had left off, asked the 
clerk—“ Roger, where was I?” “ Why 
down parting the dogs, master, to be sure,’ 
replied Roger, to the no small amusement 
of the congregation.’ 

We hear that Colonel Trench purposes 
publishing a collection of papers, illustrated 
by explanatory plates, relating to the Thames 
(Quay, with hints for some further improve- 
nents in the metropolis. 

A small lithographic print of the Lying in 
State of the Duke of York, executed under 
the direction of Mr. Hunt, from a drawing 
of Harding, is a specimen of the rapidity 
with which prints of this kind can be exe- 
cuted, even consistently with considerable fi- 
nish. The sketch was made on the 18th, the 
print published on the 20th. It has merit as 
a faithful representation of the scene, besides 
being a respectable work of art. 

Jonathan and the Carolinians.—An agent 
for a wooden-clock manufactory left Connec- 
ticut, a few years ago, with a large quantity 
of his ware for a southern market. In pass- 
ing through South- Carolina, he founda ready 
sale for his clocks, and, having disposed of 
them all but one, he began to retrace his 
steps, but on arriving at a place where he 
had disposed of one of his clocks, the pur- 
chaser challenged him with being a cheat; 
that his clock would not go. Jonathan look- 
ed at the clock, and very gravely observed, 
‘Yes; I had one bad clock which I did not 
intend to sell, but through mistake, you have 
got the one. I have an excellent one teft, 
the price is but two dollars more, and I will 
warrant it to run for ever.” The exchange 
was made, and the purchaser did not object 
to the difference in the price.—The trick 
proved so successful, that Jonathan continued 
the same route home, which he had travelled 
on going out, keeping one clock to exchange 
for those that would not go, which proved to 
be the case at almost every stopping place.— 
American Paper. 

A foreign journal announces that the King 
of Bavaria has undertaken to have the son of 
the celebrated Marca Bozzaris educated in 
the most careful manner. The youth is about 
eleven years old, and Colonel Heidegger, a 
Bavarian officer, is commissioned to send 
him from Corfu to his Majesty.—Le Consti- 
tionnel, 














TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. D,’s comminications are always esteemed. Many 
other friends will find that we have not furgottenthem. 

*,* The Monthly Parts of Tae Lirerary Caro- 
NicLée for January will be ready on Monday. 
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Thermometer.| Barom 
. jah _- 

Day |¥ SIS 2/951] SS. State of 
ofthe |22/5  3'/S4i| $s 5 the 
Month. |2 3\2 7 Pall 422 Weather. 

Jan. 19 | 30] 35 | 28 || 30 27] Fair, 
reese 20 | 29 | 30 | 27 |}... 15 | Fair. 

21 28 | 28 | 30 || 29 80) Suow. 

22 | 29) 97 | 20 {/.. 59] Snow. 

2 25 | 29 | 29 {| .. 60) Fair. 

24 | 29 | 33 | 27 |) .. 57] Snow. 

oo 128,31) 18i1,. @ Cloudy. 
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This day is published, with Seven Iliustrative Maps, 


Works just Pustisarn.—Keppel’s Travels in 
Babylo &c., 4to. @2. 128. 6d.—Code Napoleon,2!s, 
—Gu *s Stereometry, | 2mo. 10s,—Russel’s Ser- 
mons, by Chalmers, 12s.—Amesbury’s Syllabus of 
Lectures on Fractures, }2s.—D"Oyley'’s Sermons, | 2s. 
—Elicabeth de Bruce, 3 vols. #1. | |s. 6d.—Book of 
Fate, 5s.—Cuchetti’s Italian Classics, Dante, 10s. 6d. 
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Nearly ready, in one vol. small 6vo. 


HeLtan D-TIDE; or, Munster Popular 


Tales. 
* Now let it rain potatoes.’ 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Printing for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Station. 
ers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





This day is published, in three vols. crown &vo. 
price 41. 5s. boards, 


OSALINE WOODBRIDGE: a Novel. 

‘The story is simple; the persone dramatis, 

few; the circumstances probable and rational ; and 

the invention of the whole work high!y interesting to 

the reader, and not less creditable to the author.’— 
Ladies’ Monthly Museum, January, 1827 

Printed for M. lley, 1, Somerset Street, Portman 


Square. 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS, 


This day was published, New and Improved Editions 
, of the following established Books : 





I. 
INNOCK’S ELEMENTS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY: 
on a plan entirely new, containing an accurate and 
interesting description of all the Countries, States, 
&c. in the known World, as determined at the Con- 
gresses; with the Manners and Customs of the Inha. 
bitants. To which are added, Historical Notices of 
each Country to the present time; and Questions for 
Examination. With Maps, &c. By G. Roberts. 
Corrected to Christmas, e326. 12mo. price 63. 6d. 
bound and iettered. a 


Pinnock’s Epitome of Classical Geogra- 
why; with Historical Notices of the most ancient 

ations, &c. &c. A New Edition, revised by W. C. 
Taylor, A.B. With New Maps, 12mo. Price 5s. 
bound and lettered. - 


Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 


eamith’s History of -— with a Dictionary, Bio- 
raphical, Historical, &c. explaining every difficulty, 
xing the proper Sound and Meaning of the Words, 
and rendering every part easy to be understood by the 
meanest capacity ; with a CONTINUATION of the als- 
tory, from the Peace of Amiens up to the Year 1826. 
To which are added, several new Chapters, copious 
Notes throughout, and three interesting and compre- 
hensive Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of 
England: with a Portrait of Dr. Goldsmith, and co- 
loured Map, containing the Ancient and Modern Di. 
visions, &c., and many other valuable improvements, 
The Eighteenth Edition, ]2mo. Price 63. bound, 


IV. 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith’s History of Rome, for the Use of Schools ; 
with Questions for Examination at the End of each 
Section; an Introduction tothe Study of Roman His- 
tory; the Incursions of the Barbarians: illustrated by 
a comprehensive Map of the Roman Empire, and nu- 
merous Notes, and other useful and highly important 
Additions by the Editor. 12mo. Price 5s, 6d. bound. 





V. 

Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold- | 
amith’s History of Greece, abridged for the Use of | 
Schools, with several useful Introductory Chapters ; | 
Questions fur Examination at the End of each Sec. | 
tion; a Map of the Grecian Empire, and many valu- 
able Additions, on the Plan of the Histories of Eng- | 
land and Rome. 1I2mo. Price 5s. 6d. bound. 

VI. 

An Abridgment of Dr. Goldsmith’s Na- | 
tural History of Beasts and Birds, interspersed with | 
a Variety of interesting Anecdotes, and illustrated by | 
nearly ‘IT'wo Hundred Engravings on Wood, in the 
manner ef Bewick. I2mo. Price 6s. bound. 

VII. 

History Made Easy; or, a Genealogical 
Chart of the Kings and Queens of England since the 
Conquest. By F. Reynard, Brunswick House Aca- 
demy, Reading. Price Zs. or coloured, 2s. 6d.—Ditto, 
with a Poetieal Chronology of each Reign. 2s. 6d. or 
cvloured, 3s. 

VIII. 


The Genealogical History of-the Sove- 
reigns of England; being a descriptive Guide to Rey- 
nard’s Chart.—In Question and Answer. Price Is. 





London: published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row; 
and at Paris, by M. Malher & Co., Libraires, Passage Dauphine, 


Glasgow; by all Hooksellers and Newsvenders ; 


Portrait. 
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RIGHTS OF THE POOR. 
On the Ist of January was published, Part I. Price Is. 


A® ACCOUNT of PUBLIC CHAT I- 
TIES, digested from the Reports of the Com- 
missioners on Charitable Foundations. 

CONTENTS :—Charities of the Mercers’ and Haber- 
dashers’ Companies—St. Paul’s School—Whittington 
College—Gresham Lectures—West Lavington Alms- 
house—Biercers’ School—Trinity Hospital, Green- 
wich—Turkey Coffee House—Horsham Free School— 
Charities at Monmouth, Newport, and Newland— 
Stepney Alinshouses—Angel and Crown, Newbury— 
St. Bartholomew Lectureship—Bunbury Free School 
—Fishborne’s Charities—Newport Free School—Hox- 
ton Almshouse— Banks’s Leasehold — Trotnam’s 
Foundation ; with sundry Legacies for Poor Debtors, 
Loans for Young Men, Gifts fur Apprentices, &c. &c. 
With Notes and Comments. 

By the Editor of the Cabinet Lawyer. 

‘The compiler has added some very curious and 
pertinent notes.’—The Times, Dec. 29. 

Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Station- 
ers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


Published in Weekly Parts, 
UTOBIOGRAPHY; a Collection of 


the most Instructive and Amusing LIVES ever 
published, WRITTEN BY THE PARTIES THEM- 
SELVES. With original Introductions and Sequels. 


Both general and particular title pages are suppl ed, 
so that any Life may be obtained cumplete, separate. 
ly; a Portrait of each writer is given, whenever a suf- 
ficiently authentic likeness can be procured; and 
each part contains three sheets of letter-press. 

Besides other advantages, this series will include 
cheap editions of many scarce and curious works 
which cannot at present be obtained without consi- 
derable trouble, even at high prices. 

‘The design of collecting, in one body, all the spe- 
cimens of the most instructive and entertaining spe- 
cies of composition, is highly meritorious,’—Atlas, 

‘No description of reading comes so near works of 
fiction in fascination as biography, and of al! kinds of 
biography, autobiography, written with talent, and in 
the spirit of frankness, is at once the most delightful 
to the general reader, and the most instructive to the 
philosopher who studies the springs of action in hu- 
man character. The work is neatly printed in ]}8mo. 
embellished with portraits, and published in shilling 
numbers.’—Scotsman. 

‘A well-imagined and cheap publication, valuable 
alike for the man of letters and the geueral reader,.’— 
Globe. 

‘There is something charming in any individual's 
life of himself: but so great a wariety of autobiogra- 
phy, and in one work too, will form an ornament to 
our literature, which, as we admire, we shall wonder 
we have been so long without it. The neatness of 
this collection, the well-written introduction and se- 
quels, (carrying each life down to the death of the 
author,) the spirited heads of the several autobiogra- 
phers; and, have all, the cheapness (a volume of 340 
closely-printed pages, for instance, fur 3s. 6d.) are 
high recommendations.’—Tyne Mercury. 

PROGRESS OF THE SERIES. 





Vol. 1. Cottey Crpper. With Portrait. Price 
3s. 6d. boards. 
Vol. 2. Hume—LILtyY—VoLTAIRE. With Por- 


traits. Price $s. 6d. boards. 

Vols. 3 and4. Marmonref. With Portrait. Price 
73. 6d. boards. 

Vol. 5. Rospert Drury. Price 3s. 6d. 

Vol. 6. Georce WHITFIELD. JAMES F&RGUSON. 
With Portraits. Price 3s. 6d. boards, 

Vol.7. Mary Rospinson. CHARLOTTB CHARKE. 
With Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 

Vol. 8. Lorp Hkraageetr of Cherbury. Prince 
EuGensé of Savoy. With Portraits. Price 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Vols. 9 and 10. Avaustus Von Korzgsausr. With 
Price 7s. boards. 

London: Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street. Edin- 
burgh: John Sutherland, Calton Street. Glasgow: 
R. Griffin, Hutcheson Street, 





price 4s. 6d, 


6d 
"THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 


the addition of many useful Notes and Obseryg. 
tions; and also of the accents and quantity. 
By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 
This Grammar is accented throughout, and {s cer. 
tainly the most correct that can be procured. The 
notes are entirely original, very copious, and most 
lucid: the construing is altogether new, and not only 
more literal, but clearer and more intelligible than in 
-_ ae edition of the Eton Grammar ever yet pub. 
ished, 
London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street ; and M. Hey, 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 








This day is published, price One Guinea, medium 4to, 
#2. imperial 4to., and Four Guineas, ditto, with 
Proofs and Etchings, No. I. of 

OBSON’S PICTURESQUE VIEWS 

of ENGLISH CITIES, Containing Eight 

ph by the Engravers whose names ure affixed ty 
each :— 

NORWICH—View from the East, 

Morning effect .....csccecccssece 
LICHFIELD—View from tbe West, 
Gleam of Sunshine... .....eceeeee 
ROCHESTER—View from the West, 
Sun busting through Clouds...... 


} Varra), 
Tombleson, 


Smith, 


WORCESTER—View from the South, 

DOTOUS TEVORINE co cccvcoscccoose . Barber. 
CANTERBURY—View from the North B 

_ alenroemimmentC arenger. 
YORK—View from the South, Sammer Woolnoth 


Evening, almost twilight ........ 
CHICHESTE R—View from the West, 
dark lowery Sky and Rainbow.... 
BRISTOL—View from the North-west, ? J 
Cloudy Sky, catching fights ...... § 2 &9VN5- 
See Address, by the Editor, J. Britton ; and for re- 
views of this Number, see Literary Gazette, Dec. 2, 
1826; Literary Chronicle, Dec. 2, 1826; Sunday 
Times, Dec. 30, 1826. 
London: published by J. Britton, Burton Street ; 
Longman and Co.; and all other Booksellers and 
Printsellers. 


ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Just published, in one thick vol. 8vo. price 18s. bound, 
the Third Edition of 
GAZETTEER of the most REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES in the WORLD; with Brief 
Notices of the Principal Historical Events, and of the 
most Celebrated Persons connected with them: to 
which are annexed References to Books of History, 
Voyages, Travels, &c. ; intended to promote the Im- 
provement of Youth in Geography, History, and Bio- 
graphy. By THOMAS BOURN, 
Teacher of Writing and Geography, Hackney. 

“We are happy to see the favourable opinion we 
have already expressed of this useful work, confirmed 
by the appearance of a third editlon. For general re- 
ference it is superior to any of the same size, and as a 
¢chool book, has no competitor.’—New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 

‘Mr. Bourn’s plan is a very good one, and very 
pleasantly executed.’—Literary Gazette. 

‘We think that Mr. Bourn’s particular object in 
forming it, and the great labour and reading which 
must have been made subservient to it, deserve the 
success which it has experienced, and the good opi- 
nion which we now readily pronounce on it.’—Month- 
ly Review. 

London: sold by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, J. 
Harris, J. Mawman, Harvey and Darton, Simpkio 
and Marshall, and S. Burton. 

Of whom also may be had, : 
Butler’s Arithmetical Questions, eighth 
Edition. Edited by T. Bourn. 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Butler’s Chronological, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Miscellaneous Exercises, eighth Edition, 
enlarged by T. Bourn. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 


Butler’s Exercises on the Globes and 


t Jeavons. 





Maps. 12mo. 10th Edition, with an Appendix by T. 
Bourn. 6s. bound, 


Butler’s Geographical Exercises on the 
New Testament, 3rd Edition. Edited by T. Bourn. 
2mo. 5s. 6d. bound. ; 
Butler’s Miscellaneous Questions on Eng- 
lish History and Biography, 2nd Edit. }2mo. 4s. bd. 
Butler's Arithmetical Tables, 13th Edition. 
with Additions by T. Bourn, ]18mo., sewed, 8d. 
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This Paper is published early ou Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Parts. 





Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherlaud, Edinburgh ; 





) are to be addressed. 


Griffin and Cow 
Street. 


Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey 
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